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HARRIS TWEED? 


Weaving Tweed on hand-looms with the traditional skill for 
which the crofters of the Outer Hebrides are famous makes it 
impossible for Harris Tweed to be sold at a low price. But think 
what you get ! Magic of moor and mountain in its patterns . . . 
long wear far beyond the life of other fabrics .. . the inescapable 
rightness of Harris Tweed for every outdoor occasion. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1948. 


AN EAGERLY AWAITED PORTRAIT: H.R.H. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH, 


The first portraits of H.R.H. Prince Charles of Edinburgh, infant son of 
T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, who was born on Sunday, 
November 14, have been eagerly awaited by the whole country, the Commonwealth 
and foreign nations. The baby Prince was photographed after his christening at 
Buckingham Palace on December 15. This camera study shows him in the arms 
of his mother after the ceremony. It took place at 3.30 p.m. in the White and 


‘ 


PRINCE CHARLES OF EDINBURGH IN THE ARMS OF HIS MOTHER, 


AFTER HIS CHRISTENING ON DECEMBER 15. 


Gold Music Room of the Palace. The Archbishop of Canterbury officiated, assisted 
by the Rev. M. F. Foxell, precentor and Sub-Dean of his Majesty's Chapels Royal 
and Domestic Chaplain to the King. The infant received the names of Charles 
Philip Arthur George, and the service was attended by their Majesties, members 
of the Royal family and a few close friends. Other photographs taken on the 
occasion appear elsewhere in this issue. 
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HIS is not the first time that the world has been 
sick. Idealists and Utopians notwithstanding, 

it will not be the last. There is always sickness in 
the world—physical and spiritual sickness. To sup- 
pose it can be otherwise is to ignore the conditions 
of existence on a planet on which all life is confined 
between the two points of birth and death. Sickness 
is the state in which the living begin’ 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


realisation of such 
us scarcely at all. 

reaches the forties or fifties it becomes a nagging ache 
at the back of the consciousness that even the most 
thoughtless cannot expect to escape. And, as in the 
life of the senses delight becomes dulled and in- 
frequent and pains and sickness increase, the void in 


impending extinction troubles 





By the time a man or woman. 


in the days of imperial Rome when King Herod the 
Cruel ruled in little Judea. It is against that back- 
ground, one as familiar to us as it was to Christ’s 
contemporaries, that the birth we celebrate in this 
dark winter-tide should be set. ‘‘ The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee : therefore also that holy thing 

which shall be born of thee shall be 





to fall away towards death, whether 
physical or spiritual. There may be 
recovery, partial or, in youth, often \ 


CHRISTMAS IN 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM THE 1848 


SUPPLEMENT OF ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.”’ 


LONDON A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


called the Son of God.... For with 
God nothing shall be impossible.” 
The angel’s words to Mary, in Luke’s 
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CHRISTMAS 
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whole, but the ultimate triumph of 
sickness and death over every living 
creature is certain. No exercise of human 
will, however strong, can alter that fact. 
‘‘ There is no armour against fate.” 
There is physical sickness and there 
is spiritual sickness. The distinction 
between the two is probably less clear- 
cut than is generally supposed; a 
diseased soul can infect the body, and 
diseases of the soil, of plant and beast 
and the lordly beast, man, can create— 
as to-day—an erosion of the soul, a 
spiritual malaise or jaundice of which 
men and whole nations decay. In his 
exquisite book, ‘‘ Heron Lake ”—that 
unassuming record by an unassuming 
soldier of a year in a civilian army in 
process of revolution — Leslie Paul 
remarks how many of his companions 
he found suffering from that disease. 
It is the feeling of decay in the soul, 
weariness in the mind and fear in the 





simple chronicle, are not the expression 
alone of a corporeal miracle; they are 
the expression of something infinitely 
more wonderful—the rebirth of the 
human soul. It was not merely that 
to Mary a child was to be born: it 
was the reminder of that wonderful 
birth which in every mortal man 
and woman lay the seeds of eternal 
life. ‘‘ And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger; 
because there was no room for them in 
the inn. And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them: and they 
were sore afraid. And the angel said 
unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto 





body that is at the root of the world’s ‘a 
trouble to-day. Because they are spirit- 
ually sick, life has lost its savour for 
whole multitudes. 

The life of the body is corporeal ; 
when the physical faculties of man \. 


“THE CHRISTMAS HOLLY CART”: 


FROM A DRAWING BY MILES BIRKET FOSTER. 


“The holly-cart, of which a most admirable representation is given in our engraving, is also a pleasant 
sight in the streets—either of the outskirts of the metropolis, as represented by the artist—or of the dense 
heart of the old city. Holly is a great article of commerce at Christmas time, and yields a good profit both 
to those who cultivate it and those who vend it in the streets. Never was it more in request than it is now ; 

never may it be less sought after, as the verdant symbol of the loving-kindness of the season! ”’ J 


you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
this shall be a sign unto you ; Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude 





atrophy man dies. The life of the soul 
is God ; when man loses the conscious- 
ness of God's existence the soul dies. 
That men—millions of men in every 
country and continent—have lost that 
consciousness to-day is the tragedy that 
confronts our age. For them spiritual 
life has lost its very being; there is 
nothing left but the life of the senses— 
senses that must themselves in the 
course of nature soon decay and perish 
with the body. The Black Death of 
the soul is spreading across our world, 
and no community or man can feel 
certain of escaping its ravages. On the 
hoardings outside every industrial city 
in the world to-day, from Pittsburgh to 
Magnitogorsk, the dread words might 
be written, ‘‘ Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here.’’ The nemesis of the 
materialists is upon us. 

If there were no resurrection of the 
body, life on this planet would quickly 
come to an end, If there is no resur- 
rection of the soul the imminent extinc- 
tion of the individual consciousness 
must render every human activity that 
looks beyond the corporeal life of the 
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of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.”’ It was not alone the birth of 
a child to a poor Jewish woman in a 
Bethlehem manger that troubled the 
shepherds in the fields and filled the air 
over the lonely Judean hills with celes- 
tial music, but the promise it brought 
of the birth of the Christ in every 
created creature in God's universe. It 
was no error of our rustic fathers when 
they pictured the oxen kneeling in the 
wintry byres as the festival of Christ’s 
birth came round. In the life of the 
spirit at that hour all things created 
were, and eternally are, kneeling—in 
reverence and love and awe and grati- 
tude and infinite joy—for the miracle 
which had redeemed the life of the body. 
“‘ Every valley shall be filled and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low, 
and the crooked shall be made straight 
and the rough ways shall be made 
smooth. And dil flesh shall see the 
salvation of God,” It is in the realisa- 
tion, in the prophet’s words, of that 
vision, transcending the sick and 





self meaningless and futile. We know \" 
that there is resurrection of the body, 
not in*its form of the passing moment, 
but in other forms, for no matter on 
this planet appears to be wasted. In 
an endless cycle all material things are 
turned to new uses ; dust does not die, 
but is for ever blown about the world, 





“ FETCHING HOME THE CHRISTMAS DINNER”: 


“. . . Is the subject of the Christmas Dinners of the People so bs! 
trary, a very ? not every day in the week or year that He pow 
however vulgar may be the snob that arrays himself in his best on Christmas Day and bi 
¢ usk, the baker, it would be both churlish and snobbish in us, or 
any one else, to look with unsympathetic eyes, or turn up our noses contemptuously, upon the harmless and 
pon his countenance. Has he not earned his dinner like a man? 
Has he not a right to the enjoyment of it? Is Christmas not a day of good tidings for him as well as for his for 
superber fellow-mortal who has a score of servants to wait on him ?” 


steaming hot from the convenient shop of R 
well-won enjoyment that is expressed u 


subject? ... It is 


FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN LEECH. 


bad, after all? Is it not, on the con- 
can dine; and 
ings home his dinner 


doomed life of the body—the manner of 
this world which shall pass away—that 
, the miracle of Christmas resides. There 
is something greater than the corporeal 
life of this world: a trumpet in our 
souls releasing in us the capacity 
courage and sacrifice and the 
} joy of a freedom which our life of 








resting for one moment in a body 
animated by consciousness, in another in the soil of the 
tomb or the ashes of the fire. Matter is indestructible. 
But though the components of our aching and ageing 
bodies, scattered into myriads, will survive as long as our 
planet and longer, the consciousness that aches with pain 
and thrills to pleasure, that fears and hopes and endures 
and loves, can only survive, if materialists are to be 
belicved, for a few more years. After that our hopes and 
loves, like our pains and fears, are at an everlasting end. 
In youth—that brief spell of consciousness that seems 
so eternal but ends so imperceptibly but swiftly——the 


the soul becomes the greater. The minutes are ticking 
to that inevitable minute when the sound of their 
tick will cease for each of us. Man is set for his 
long home, and the mourners go about the street. 
And everything created under the sun is vanity. 
Often before for this reason, as I wrote in my 
opening sentence, the life of the world has been sick. 
There has been no faith, and, for lack of faith, no 
vital delight ; men and women have found the frus- 
tration and sense of growing doom of their bodily 
lives an eroding weariness and a misery. It was so 


terrestrial limitations can never offer. 
In the blinding hour of death, in the mother’s 
pangs in travail, in the soldier's sacrifice for his 
comrades and for some deeper inner prompting 
within himself, in the enduring performance of drab 
and prosaic duty in weariness and dejection, the 
miracle occurs: the realisation that the last word 
has not yet been spoken, and that there is 
something outside—and yet within—ourselves that 


can redeem the life of the world. It was to 
make that manifest that our Saviour, Christ, 
was born. 
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PRINCE CHARLES, HIS MOTHER, PRINCESS ELIZABETH ; HIS GRANDFATHER, THE KING ; AND HIS GREAT-GRANDMOTHER, QUEEN MARY. 


Edinburgh, heir-presumptive to the Throne, and the mother of the child, Prince Charles 


The nation learned with great joy thaf his Majesty the King was sufficiently improved 
in health to be able to attend the christening of his first grandchild, Prince Charles of 
Edinburgh, which took place on December 15 in the White and Gold Music rege 

e 


Buckingham Palace. Our group shows four generations of the Royal family. 
behind the sofa on which his mother, 


King, grandfather of the infant, is standing 
Queen Mary, a great-grandmother, is seated, next to Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of 


Philip Arthur George of Edinburgh. The baby is wearing the Honiton lace robe 
made for Queen Victoria's children and lent to Princess Elizabeth by Queen Mary. 
It was worn by the King, his brothers and his sister at their respective christenings, 
by Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, and by their cousins, the children 
of the late Duke of Kent and of the Duke of Gloucester. 
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TURKEYS BY THE THOUSAND—A CHRISTMAS DREAM 


“ Talking turkey "’ is a speciality of gangsters and big business tycoons, but 
“thinking turkey'"' and ‘dreaming turkey’ and even sometimes “eating 
turkey "' are seasonable occupations of us all at this time of year; and the 
recent tragedy in which 1800 turkeys from Turkey—with which the Ministry of 
Food had sought to bridge the gap between supply and demand—fell down a 
precipice near Istanbul and perished is one which has caused widespread alarm 
and despondency. The need for a British supply of turkeys has been brought 
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OME TRUE: A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE FARM WHERE FIVE 


home to us even more vividly, and this picture of an enterprise and a technique 
designed to put—eventually—a home-bred bird on every table has a more than 
topical interest. The scene our Artist has drawn shows a relatively young and 
extremely thriving turkey farm in Buckinghamshire. In the background can be 
seen the spire of Chesham Church, and in front of it (and a little to the right) 
The Bury House, the headquarters of the farm where some 5000 bronze turkeys 
of hardy Highland stock are kept for breeding purposes and some 5000 turkey 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArRTisT, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE 
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poults are hatched out each week from the incubators for selling as day-old 
chicks or raising for the table—the total birds fed during this last year being 
150,000. The turkey is, of course, by nature an American game bird and, 
though reputedly difficult to rear, is, if properly handled, extremely hardy. In 
this farm the birds from the age of twelvé weeks are reared entirely in the 
open air. They are exposed to all weathers, and their gnly shelters are the 
sleeping compounds of baled straw, which can be seen in the picture. These 


CO-OPERATION OF P. P. Pouttry Lrtp., THe Bury Farm, CHESHAM, Bucks. 
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THOUSAND BREEDING TURKEY STAGS AND HENS HAVE PRODUCED A YEAR’S TOTAL OF 150,000 BIRDS. 


supply much the same sort of protection from the wind at night as would 
the leeward side of a tree in the wild state, and the sheer walls and top wire- 
netting secure them from the ravages of fox and other vermin. The breeding 
stock is flock-mated, there being 250 birds to a pen, in the. proportion of ten 
hens to each stag—which, it somewhat surprisingly appears, is the correct term for 
the male turkey. The hen lays between fifteen and thirty eggs before going broody, 
and, if successfully dealt with, should lay two or three batches of eggs a season. 
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a | THE UNCHANGING FACE OF CHINA: 
BY WIDESPREAD CIVIL WAR; BUT WHERE 


SOLVING THE FUEL SHORT- 
AGE IN PEKING: CHINESE 
MAKING COAL-BALLS - BY 
MIXING COAL-DUST WITH 
CLAY, THE LATTER SERVING 
TO RETAIN THE HEAT. 
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“A TRAVELLING ENTERTAINER ON HIS ROUNDS OF THE HAN 
VILLAGES IN EASTERN MONGOLIA: HE IS ASSISTED BY A SMALL 
MONKEY AND CARRIES HIS POSSESSIONS IN A BOX, 


erent 
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A CONFECTIONER’S SHOP IN THE STREETS OF A CHINESE CITY: THE SHOP FRONT, 


becoming resigned to shortages and the restriction of choice, these photographs 
showing what the Chinese shopkeeper as to offer a nation of over 
400,000,000 customers make an amusing contrast to the austere shelves of 
British shops this Christmas time. If we set out on a shopping expedition in 
a Chinese town, what should we find? Passing through the narrow streets 
one might be tempted to buy a slab of Yunnan marble in which the black 
veining forms a fantastic pattern or picture—-perhaps a mountain veiled in 
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SUGGESTING THE INFLUENCE OF LAMAIST ART IMPORTED FROM TIBET: A _ PRIEST 
IN THE WUTAI MOUNTAINS, SHANSI, USING A TROWEL IN THE MAKING OF POTTERY, 
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THE PIGEON-DEALER: CHINESE KEEP FLOCKS OF PIGEONS AND ATTACH SMALL FLUTES 


TO THEM WHICH SOUND WHEN THE BIRDS ARE IN FLIGHT. 
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HONEY SHOP IN PEKING WHERE LARGE BOWLS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRUITS, 


PICKLED IN HONEY, ARE OFFERED FOR SALE 

cloud, a dragon, or willow-trees—showing a curious affinity with tne art ot Southern 
China. These slabs are used extensively for decorative purposes in Chinese 
homes. Further on, one might meet a pigeon-dealer with his cages of birds 
destined, not for the table, but to provide music for their purchasers. The 
Chinese attach small flutes, about 4 ins. long, to the backs of their pigeons 
so that in flight the wind will strike them, producing musical notes. When a 
flock of fifty or more pigeons, tamed and trained, are on the wing, the quaint 


music from the air will charm their owners as few things can. Honey is used 
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CELESTIAL CALM IN A LAND TORN 
RATION-BOOKS AND POINTS ARE UNKNOWN. 


MARBLE SLABS FOR SALE AT TALI, NNAN PROVINCE: YUNNAN MARBLE 
1s ‘* PICTORIAL,” WITH FINE PATTERNS I "D. 
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aay yuuncanennsne cena eunannanente . ww . 
THE BLADDER SHOP: THOUSANDS OF BLADDERS FROM SHEEP AND CATTLE ARE EXPORTED 
ANNUALLY FROM THE PEKING DISTRICT AND ARE USED TO STORE LIQUOR. 
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Seen a 


THE TOBACCO SHOP, WHERE LEAF T 
AND CIGARS FOR THE WESTERNISED ELEMENTS IN THE BIG TOWNS. 


as a substitute for sugar, and large bowls of different kinds of fruit, pickled in 
honey, are a feature of the honey shops. Leaving with one’s purchase packed 
in an earthenware jar, one might visit next the tobacco shop, stocked with leaf 
and snuff tobaccos, and perhaps cigarettes and cigars too, which are now widely 
smoked among the Westernised element of the population. As tobacco centres, 
Kiangsi, Hupeh, Shantung, Ankwei and Fukien are well known. Meanwhile, a 
small crowd has gathered outside the shop to watch the antics of a tame monkey 
owned by a travelling entertainer. A European visiting the chemist’s shop and 
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A MARKET FOR COFFIN 
WOOD AT TALI: THE TIM- 
BER COMES FRCM THE 
MOUNTAINS ON THE NOR- 
THERN BORDERS OF YUN- 
NAN PROVINCE. \ 
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A CHINESE GIRL SELLING EMBROIDERED CUSHION PILLOWS oN 
THE ROAD FROM PEKING TO JEHOL. THESE GIRLS, WITH THEIR 
BOUND FEET, SOMETIMES ATTRACT CUSTOMERS BY DANCING. 


Sent tt sueavenny 


A CHINESE MEDICINE SHOP, WHERE THE ASSISTANT SERVES “SAINT DETACHED FROM 
SORDID LIFE” TABLETS BETWEEN POTS OF FLOWERING PLUMS, { 


accustomed to branded goods would probably be puzzled by the bewildering 
array of plant roots and tree-bark and, faced by the impassive assistant, would 
hesitate before choosing tablets inscribed with names such as ‘‘ Saint detached 
from sordid life."" Advice can always be obtained, however, from the proprietor, 
who squats comfortably in the innermost room and is available for consultations. 
In Peking the visitor from Britain would find a thriving industry, the manu- 
facture of coal-balls from coal-dust mixed with clay, reminding him that the 
fuel situation can be as serious for the Chinese as for his compatriots at home. 
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KNELLER AS MAN, ARTIST AND RECORDER. 
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“‘SIR GODFREY KNELLER AND- HIS. TIMES, 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


IR GODFREY KNELLER is one of the best- 
known, and was one of the most prolific, of our 
portrait-painters. It is odd that it should have 
remained for Lord Killanin, in 1948, to have published 
the first book exclusively devoted to him. He was 
born, as “ Kniller,’”’ in Liibeck in 1646. He studied in 
Amsterdam (where he may have encountered Rem- 
brandt) and Italy; came to London when he was 
thirty ; was appointed 
Court painter when he 
was thirty-four; and, 
finding that the going 
was good, remained in 
England for the rest of 
his life, being knighted 
by William III. and 
made a baronet by 
George I. His forty- 
eight portraits of the 
Kit-Cat Club, which 
swarmed with dukes and 
men of letters, were 
recently acquired by the 
National Portrait 
Gallery : other portraits 
by him must exist in 
almost every county in 
England and many 
counties in Scotland 
and Ireland. 

He was definitely a 
professional _ portrait - 
painter. He worked on 
commission, and was so 
highly paid that even 
great losses in the South 
Sea Bubble left his 
position unimpaired. 
There were (they may 


have been destroyed by ‘AN ITALIAN GREYHOUND et 

the bombing) early works PAINTING BY SIR GODFREY KNELLER IN 1696, AND 

NOW IN THE COLLECTION OF SIR GODFREY THOMAS 
AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 

. ‘ Kneller was fond of including pictures of animals in his portraits, 

in Rome ; but the vast but rarely painted them alone. This dog was the property of Lord 

majority are in England. Albemarle, and the blue velvet buckled collar, embroidered in gold 
“ Keppel,” is at Quidenham. 


by him in churches in 
Liibeck ; there are some 


And they are almost 
all portraits done to order. He could — Lord 
Albemarle’s Italian Greyhound is here reproduced— 
paint other things than people. He could, as in the 
beautifully composed and coloured picture of the 
Chinese Convert at Kensington Palace, break away 
from his usual conventions ; and he was a masterly 
draughtsman. But he was mainly the fashionable 
portrait-painter who was also a ‘‘ man of the world,”’ 
and, being an artist as well, he was uneven in his 
performance. Since he mingled so much in the world, 
his life touches that of his time at far more points 
than is usual with our painters. And Lord Killanin, 
fortified with a close knowledge of the social and 
political history of the time, the prose pamphlets and 
the topical poems, has been able to produce what is 
not merely an entertaining and instructive life of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, but a thoroughly enjoyable book 
about the stirring period through which he lived. 
And his numerous illustrations are an _ excellent 
complement to his text—though I don’t think that 
the reproductions from mezzotints do Kneller justice. 

Lord Killanin has taken a great deal of trouble 
with his appendices. He gives a Kneller Family Tree 
which opens with the parents of a Zacharias Kniller 
who was born in 1611 and ends with living Knellers, 
descended from the painter and Mrs. Vos. Mrs. Vos 
was not married to Sir Godfrey, but she bore him a 
daughter, who married a man called Huckle: their 
son, at the painter's wish, took the name of Kneller 
and has descendants in the main line. There is a 
Catalogue of Mezzotints after Kneller, including the 
two series of the Hampton Court Beauties and the 
members of the Kit-Cat Club: nearly fifty engravers 
got to work on Kneller. There is a Chart, full of 
squares, and dates, and red and blue lines and lettering, 
which looks rather like one of those imposing “ graph " 
affairs which Great Business Executives keep hanging 
up in their offices, but which merely illustrates 
Kneller’s chronological relationship to several genera- 
tions of artists. And there is a bibliography, strangely 
lacking in monographs on Kneller. But a complete 
catalogue of Kneller's known work Lord Killanin has 
not attempted, although we may hope, since he has 
begun his specialist job so thoroughly, that he will 
have a go at it later. 

What he gives us is a ‘‘ Chronological Catalogue 
of Some of Godfrey Kneller's Principal Works which 





* Sir Godfrey Kneller and His Times, 1646-1723." Being a 
Review of English Portraiture of the Period. By Lord Killanin. 
86 Illustrations, 4 in Colour, (Batsford; €2 2s.) 





FROM AN UNUSUAL 


can be Attributed and Dated.’’ There are about 
150 of them in all. But those are but a drop in the 
ocean of Kneller’s production. He left behind him 
when he died several hundreds of finished and 
unfinished pictures : those he painted during his long 
and industrious career may amount in all to thousands. 
There were, to start with, nine monarchs, including 
every English sovereign from Charles II. to George I., 
with Louis XIV., Peter 
the Great (this is at 
Kensington Palace) and 
the Emperor Charles VI. 
Amongst portraits by 
him which can actually 
be dated there are 
subjects so variegated as 
the Duke of Monmouth, 
Samuel Pepys, John 
Evelyn, Louise 
de Kéroualle, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, John 
Dryden, Admiral Ben- 
bow, Betterton, Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, 
William Congreve, Mrs. 
Oldfield, William 
Wycherley, Bolingbroke, 
Addison, Jacob Tonson, 
Harley, Pope and 
Atterbury. Had he 
flourished and practised 
similarly in the nine- 
teenth century he would 
have “‘ covered ”’ all the 
outstanding, and some 
of the obscurer rich, 


members of 
White’s, Brooks’s, 
the Turf, the 
Carlton, the Gar- 
rick, and the 
Atheneum, with a 
good many of their 
wives. It is almost 
impossible to go 
into a country 
house of any anti- 
quity without 
seeing portraits 
which are either 
labelled as by 
Kneller or look as 
though they might 
be by him. The 
trouble is that the 
labels are not 
always correct and 
that a great many 
pictures are not 
labelled. 

These lines 
may catch the eyes 
of some people who 
are still contriving 
to cling on, in a 
few rooms and with 
the irreducible 
minimum of ser- 
vants, to their 
ancestral halls and 
their ancestral por- im 1945. 
traits. Should they  *¢?roductions from the book PR Ana 
do so, I would beg : 
them, while there is yet time, to label such of their 
portraits as they can label, with the names of subjects 
and painters. Very old portraits often have the names 
of their subjects boldly lettered on them, with or without 
coats of arms ; but even these often lack an ascription to 
a painter. As we move on to the late seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries we encounter a multitude of 
portraits of bewigged men with their hands on their 
breasts, and beautiful women who don't seem to know 
what to do with their hands, who were doubtless 
eminent in their day, but of whose identity, or the 
identity of the artists who painted them, there is 
no evidence should they change hands at an auction. 
Even when portraits are painted in our own day, 


1646-1723” :By LORD KILLANIN.* 





SIR GODFREY KNEBLER: A SELF-PORTRAIT OF CIRCA 1715, WHEN THE 
PAINTER WAS FORTY-NINE YEARS 
TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY.) 

This self- rait, which is very simi i 
wan one of the, Witt Cheb solection of perteciins nian ees mel ee eC aiare. 
The house shown is his country house at Whitton, which acquired in 1711. it Let Lord 
Kneller and His Times" ; by Courtesy of the : 
T. Batsford, Lid. 


people usually 
neglect to stick 


the information 
on the frames. 
Everybody, 
when the paint- 
ing, straight from 
the Academy, is 
hung up, knows 
who the sitter 


was and who 
: LORD KILLANIN, THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
the painter. A oN KNELLER REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
generation. later Lord Killanin, who is an author, journalist 
the and painter, is the third Baron. He was 
: : estes 4 to born in 1914 and educated at Eton, the 
inquirers will be: Sorbonne and Magdalene College, Cam- 
“Why, that’s bridge. During the 1939-45 war he served 
Uncle Willi 2 in the K.R.R.C. and was Brigade Major of 
ncle William ;he _the 30th Armoured Brigade. He has written 
was done b y several books and contributed to the British, 
Snooks.” Time American and French press. 


like an ever-rolling stream, proceeds on its usual course, 
and the portrait, if unsigned, can be attributed only by 
guesswork or after a great deal of research, and Uncle 
William is no longer the 1oth Earl but “‘ obviously 
some relation or another.” 

I was in a house the other day when my attention 
was attracted by a large and dramatic scenic-piece, 
not very masterly perhaps, but in the Claude tradition. 
I was curious as to its origin ; there was a label on it ; 
I approached, to see whether it wasan inferior Wilson 
or a sham Wilson: but when I reached the picture, 
all that was inscribed on the frame was ‘‘ Landscape.” 
“That doesn’t help very much,” thought I, and 
thought also that the undesignated portraits of a 
gentleman and a lady in the same room might just 
as well have been labelled ‘“‘ Man” and “ Woman.” 
Think of the things which are being lost through this 
slackness! All country auctions cannot be attended 
by connoisseurs and skilled’ inconographers ; once a 
thing has gone for 
a song, its past may 
be completely lost. 
Even the canvas 
may be valuable: 
there is a legend 
that a Cimabue was 
once found to have 
a portrait of 
Garibaldi _under- 
neath it. Only a 
year ago I saw in 
a humble shop a 
large (and excellent 
portrait which I 
felt fairly certain 
was the handsome 
Duke of Monmouth 
in full fig. I had 
nowhere to put it 
and reluctantly said 
to the Tempter: 
“Down, Devil, 
down!” But only 
the other day I 
saw that the 
National Portrait 
Gallery had ex- 
pelled from its walls 
that lovely picture 
long reputed to 
represent the Duke 
lying on a bed. The 
portrait I saw 
(granted that I 
wasn’t mistaken 
and, anyhow, 
both subject and 
painter were 
obviously not 
nobodies) might 
well have replaced 


OLD. (BY COURTESY OF THE 


Killanin, now he 
has made so good a 
beginning, not drop Kneller, but pursue his researches. 
If he hunts for Knellers he will find other things and 
things to which it will still be possible to put names 
to-day, but which may disappear into limbo to-morrow. 
And let him also (this is a mild reproach), before his 
book is reprinted in an expanded form (for doubtless it 
will bring him new information), get somebody to check 
his proofs for him. He is an enthusiastic researcher 
and an entertaining narrator, but in his zealous speed 
he has overlooked a certain amount of slipshod English 
and passed various errors of terminology. 


Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 740, and 
other books by W. R. Calvert, on page 744 of this issue. 
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THE SCENE OF THE ROYAL CHRISTENING; 
AND PARLIAMENTARY AND ULN. ITEMS. 
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FROM THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS TO A YOUNG COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT: THE 
MACE AND SPEAKER’S CHAIR PRESENTED TO CEYLON’S HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
hy a — the ——y -- Commmenn pe pe a to, Covion . Ripeniphey 15, og 1 generis 
a Speaker’s chair of fumed oak and red leather, with the Sinhalese lion in gold on the an 

NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY ARE PACKED UP FOR DESPATCH TO LAKE SUCCESS. a mace of ebony, silver and gold, adorned with sapphires and decorated with architectural motifs 
With the adjournment of the third session of the General Assembly of the United Nations on Dec. 13, and Sinhalese emblems, factatng lions and lotuses, sun and moon. One terminal is an octagonal 
their occupation of of the Palais de Chaillot, Paris—except for a few days’ extra sitting of the Security crystal, a symbol of purity. A delegation of M.P.s is flying to Ceylon to make the presentation. 
Council—ceased, the immense task of returning all the records to the U.S. was put in hand. 


THE DELEGATES AND THE STAFF DEPA : AND THE IMMENSE ARCHIVES OF THE UNITED 
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NOW TAKING SHAPE IN THE RECONSTRUCTION AFTER ITS WARTIME DESTRUCTION ; THE CHAMBER WHERE PRINCE CHARLES WAS BAPTISED : THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE MUSIC ROOM ; SHOWING 


OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, IN ITS PRESENT STATE, LOOKING NORTH. THE BOW AND HALF-DOME, AND SOME OF THE EIGHTEEN BLUE SCAG@GLIOLA COLUMNS. 


This striking photograph, taken very recently, shows how progress is going forward in the new Chamber. The White and Gold Music Room where Prince Charles of Edinburgh was christened is surrounded by 

The actual chamber level is that from which the tiers at the beck begin to rise. This is the third floor from eighteen deep-blue scagliola columns imitating lapis-lazuli, with gilded metal capitals. The chandeliers 

the nd, the lower floors being committee and secretarial rooms; and the exterior stonework is suspended from the ome and the half-dorne are the finest in the Palace, and the clock in the central 

already up to the window-level of this floor. Exterior stonework is expected to be finished in the window was designed by George II!. and his architect Sir William Chambers in 1768 (Reproduced from 
summer of 1949; and it is expected that the House will be completed in the spring of 1950. ‘. Buckingham Palace,” by H. Clifford Smith. (“ Country Life.’’)\. 
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“AK DIZZY, A TUMULTUOUS JOY”: THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN AND THE CAMERA CATCHES 


The circus has come to town, bringing with it, as always, ‘‘ Jest and youthful the circus" will «ndoubtedl i 

. ; y be the proud boast that no ili i 
Jollity, Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, Nods, and Becks, and wreathéd Easter term. Six thousand children went to the dress aabeate ‘oon 
Yes, all the excitement of the circus, the childhood memories of which Mills Circus at Olympia on December 16, and we reproduc he pire 
can never fail to stir even the most Scrooge-like amongst us, is once more pro- photographs of some of the enthralled spectators and ‘ae Codleiees yon Phich 
viding unparalleled thrills and delights to thousands of youngsters. I went to entranced them. Everything was there: dogs playing football and elephants 


Smiles." 
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THE THRILL AND EXCITEMENT 


playing cricket ; 


OF ONE OF 


chimpanzees and Bengal tigers, an unrideable mule and some 
amazing pigeons which put themselves into baskets when “shot.’’ Dancing 
horses; breath-taking trapeze and tight-rope acts, a man who is shot from 
a cannon, and last, but very far from least, the clowns and augustes, Coco, 
Bobino, Ginger, Nikki, Pap and Gogo, and many others, are all at Olympia—nothing 
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THE WORLD'S MOST POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


is missing. The programme includes a large proportion of numbers never before 
seen in London in their present form. The twenty-second season of Bertram 
Mills famous circus opened at Olympia on December 17 and will continue until 
February 3, 1949. It is certainly one of London's most exciting and spectacular 
Christmas shows and once more maintains the high standard laid down by its founder. 
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EVER having felt optimistic about the 
prospect of a quick settlement in 
Palestine, I am less disappointed by the 
indifferent progress which has so far been 
made than some other observers appear to 
be. I felt from the first that the abandon- 
ment of Palestine by this country would be 
followed by a clash of interests, not only on 
the spot, but also in the international field, 
and especially as regards Britain and the 
United States. The results of the military campaign 
confirmed this view. It became clear that the successes 
in battle gained by the Jews would encourage Israel to 
oppose with tooth and nail any settlement which deprived 
it of gains won by force of arms, and that this of itself 
would doom the Bernadotte plan. The attitude of Israel 
was natural. The Jews had been challenged to a struggle 
and had won. Israel could support its claims by the right 
of the sword. The Arabs had resorted to the arbitrament 
of arms and had been defeated. At the same time, those 
who tell them that they made a muddle of their campaign 
and must now take the consequences need to be reminded 
that up to the first standstill they had 
gained considerable successes, and can 
claim that they were robbed of these, 
at least in part, by an international 
policy which permitted Israel to improve 
its armament but denied this privilege 
to the Arab States. 

In brief, the late Count Bernadotte, 
rightly convinced that the original plan 
of partition was unrealistic and obsolete, 
proposed that Israel should be left with 
western Galilee and Jaffa, which it had 
secured, but should abandon the Negeb. 
It was manifest that Israel would use 
every effort to maintain its hold on the 
Negeb, in which its colonies had resisted 
the Egyptians with obstinate courage. 
There is reason to suppose that it would 
in the long run have been compelled to 
comply with the terms of settlement had 
there been any pressure to this end on 
the part of the United States. That 
country was, however, not prepared to 
insist, and from the moment when this 
became apparent the Bernadotte plan 
began to dissolve. It now begins to 
wear as out-of-date an air as the partition 
scheme which it replaced. Israel now 
sits, apparently well established, in 
Beersheba, with a deep holding in the 
Negeb. Egyptian forces have long been 
hemmed in at Faluja. On December ro, 
the Egyptians are reported to have y 
launched a strong attack on a Jewish 
settlement at Nirim, one of the most 
isolated in the south-western Negeb, in 
an effort to secure a grip upon this part 
of the country; but at the time of 
writing it is not clear whether the opera- 
tion has attained any measure of success. 

My own memories of the Negeb are 
not recent, so that I have no personal 
knowledge of the work accomplished 
by these southern Jewish colonies or 
to what extent they have been enabled 
to reclaim what in my recollection was 
only a degree removed from desert. I 
am well aware, however, that in certain 
districts only a degree less unpromising, 
these settlements have produced re- 
markable results. It is at least clear 
that Israel has more than a sentimental 
interest in the Negeb, and that unless 
the Egyptians succeed in mopping up 
the half-dozen most isolated colonies— 
and so far there has been no indication 
that they are capable of doing any- 
thing of the kind—it will not abandon 
them, especially now that it is receiving 
unexpectedly strong support for its 
policy from the United States. It is 
also encouraged by the fact that the 
United Nations has displayed in Paris 
a notable disinclination to take any 
definite action, There can be no doubt 
that Iscael, largely by virtue of Jewish 
influence in the United States, has a 
voice in international affairs which the 
Arabs do not possess. The American 
Administration is still prepared to 
subordinate important strategic interests; 
in the Middle East, which call for friend- 
ship with the Arab States, to the 
political and social influence of Jewry. 

I do not say that strategically Israel 
itself is by any means negligible. It 
represents a block of exceedingly tough 
Jews controlling a corridor of compara- 
tively well-roaded country between the 
desert on one hand and the sea on 
the other. In it are also to be seen the 
beginnings of an industrial development which is likely to 
expand greatly within the next few years. What its senti- 
ments are it is difficult to judge. Among the recent immigrants 
there are undoubtedly large numbers whose sympathies 
lie with Russia, but on balance there is probably a leaning 
towards the Western democracies. Israel could never 
be a reliable ally, but it might become one of considerable 
value. But from the point of view of Middle East strategy 
the Arab States are far more important. Their friendship 
would be an asset, but their hostility would amount to a 
debit on a much larger scale. They have, or had until 
the occurrence of recent events in Palestine, an engrained 
confidence in the British, which they showed during the 
late war in face of strong discouragement to think on those 


lines. They control long and vital land routes, which it 


A WINDOW ON 
SLOW PROGRESS TOWARDS SETTLEMENT IN PALESTINE. 


PALESTINIAN ARABS THAT HE 


a resolution was passed t 
asked to take steps to solve the Palestine problem 
proclaimed to King Abdullah by Khalil Jabari at the Royal Palace in Amman 
that the “ All-Palestine '’ Arab Government at 
the people of Palestine as they considered it to be unrepresentative. The 
ody consisting of sympathisers and supporters of the Mufti. 
Parliament unanimously approved a Cabinet decision to unify Paléstine and Transjordan under the sovereignty of In 
King Abdullah in spite of the denunciation of Transjordan for “ nefarious interference threatening to destroy Arab 
The move to incorporate Palestine with Transjordan has not 


unity” by the Grand Ulema of Al Azhar University. 
been popular with the other members of the Arab League, and is bitterly opposed by that body. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichel» Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


would require a great effort to keep open if they tried to 
close them. Interference on their part with air bases or 
the exploitation of oil wells would also be a serious matter 
in time of war. 

It may be supposed that this is one, perhaps the most 
important, reason for British hesitation to extend recog- 
nition to Israel. At all events, the argument sometimes 
put forward that this self-styled State is still without 
fixed frontiers appears to be of secondary force. None 
the less, it is unsatisfactory that there should be no official 
relations between a State which seems to have established 
itself and this country. 





AT THE MEETING OF PALESTINIAN ARABS IN JERICHO WHEN THE CROWN OF PALESTINE WAS OFFERED TO 
KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN : KHALIL JABARI, MAYOR OF HEBRON, WHO PRESIDED, MAKING THE 
SPEECH IN WHICH HE SUGGESTED THE UNION OF PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN. 





AT THE ROYAL PALACE IN AMMAN, TRANSJORDAN : KING ABDULLAH (LEFT CENTRE) LISTENING TO KHALIL 

JABARI (RIGHT BACKGROUND) PROCLAIM TO HIM THE RESOLUTION PASSED AT A CONFERENCE OF 
SHOULD BE OFFERED THE CROWN OF PALESTINE. 

On December 1 at an yer conference of Palestinian Arabs, presided over by Khalil Jabari. Mayor of Hebron, 

at King Abdullah of Transjordan should be offered the crown of Palestine and should be 

by whatever means he thought best. 

D b 


THE WORLD: 


The employment of unofficial 





go-betweens, which is manifestly going on, is still more 
unsatisfactory, It is an international tradition and custom 
that when any Government, however illegal in its origin 
or unwelcome in its constitution or aims, has firmly estab- 
lished itself as in fact the Government in control of the 
territory in question, it should be recognised as such. 
Though the frontiers of Israel have not been delimited, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Government is not 
firmly established, or that it is now likely to be over- 
thrown by the forces of the Arab States. They might 
wear it down and extract concessions from it by a policy 
of partisan warfare; that is what I thought and said 
they should have tried to do from the first. But this 
would] not amount to an overthrow, which appears out 
of the question. 


On 
Gaza had repudiated the right of the Jericho 
Gaza Government itself is a self-appointed 
On December 13 both ‘Houses of the Transjordan 
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I am inclined to believe that we shall have 
to appoint an official envoy to Israel and 
receive one from it, and very likely without 
Israel’s having made any compromise over 
the Negeb. The recognition by the United 
States was almost indecently hasty, but that 
would not in itself provide sufficient cause 
for ours to be excessively late. I may be mis- 
taken, but it appears to me that an attempt to 
enforce evacuation of the Negeb, or even part 
of it, as the price of recognition would be fruitless. This is 
not a matter of friendliness but a realisation that Israel is 
effectively a State. Friendliness towards Israel is not 
called for, and it will be long before it can be justified. 
Jews must have shorter memories than those of other 
races if they forget that at the beginning of this year 
British soldiers were being murdered and in some cases 
abominably tortured in Palestine, and it is all nonsense to 
say that the avowedly terrorist organisations bear the sole 
responsibility for such deeds. If, therefore, I incline to 
recommend recognition on balance, it is by no means 
owing to any sentimental affection towards Israel or 
admiration of its record, but solely 
on the grounds of logic and probable 
convenience. 

As for the effect of such recognition 

upon the Arabs, it must first be noted 
that they themselves are far from united. 
Transjordan dislikes Egypt, which is 
not, strictly speaking, an Arab State at 
all,'although at one time it was virtually 
the leader of the Arab League. King 
Abdullah is also not particularly well 
disposed towards Syria and Lebanon ; 
in fact, there is evidence that Israel 
is hoping to detach him from his allies 
and to make a separate settlement with 
him. Personally I think it would be 
madness for Transjordan to cut herself 
off from the other Arab States, however 
much she may distrust the ambitions 
of some of them, because if Israel 
develops in power, it will assuredly 
seek a fresh outlet in Transjordan, on 
which the Zionists have long cast 
covetous eyes, though they have had 
little to say about it of late. The 
absence of unity among the Arabs 
renders it less likely that recognition of 
Israel would cause deep offence. The 
Arabs, I fear, already feel that we have 
let them down, but at the same time 
they must feel that their chances of 
overthrowing the Zionist régime in 
Palestine have become remote, and 
it is improbable that they would owe 
us prolonged ill-will for what would 
amount to an admission that this was 
the case. 
. The future of British policy as 
regards the Arabs is a wider issue and 
a difficult one. As long ago as the First 
World War and even before it, the 
desirability (of friendship towards all 
Arab States and aid in creating Arab 
unity was recognised by many far-seeing 
Britons, including Lord Kitchener. 
Mr. Churchill, aided by T. E. Lawrence, 
gave us a good start after the war, and 
achieved some success, but would have 
achieved far more had it ‘not been for 
that fatal tendency of the Arabs to 
disagree among themselves. They have 
always frittered away their energies 
in internecine quarrels. In this case 
the war against Germany and Turkey 
was hardly over before another broke 
out between the Hashimite dynasty 
(from which come the kingdoms of 
Iraq and Transjordan) in the Hedjaz 
and Ibn Saud in Central Arabia, It 
ended with Ibn Saud’s conquest of 
the Hedjaz and the flight of King 
Hussein. Since then we have seen 
Saudi Arabia at war with the Yemen. 
Hussein was one of the men who rise 
up at intervals in Arab history bent 
upon uniting their people and reviving 
some of the glories of the old Arab 
empire, but the confederation which he 
desired to found was to be under 
himself and he did not succeed in 
gaining the adherence of other Arab 
leaders, Can a European people like 
ourselves hope to succeed where he 
failed ? 

It will not be an easy task, The 
inherent obstacles are great, but they 
are increased by two adverse factors. 
the first place, our withdrawal 
from Palestine and military policy in 
the last stages have brought us discredit 
in the Middle East. In the second 
place, we can take few steps now in that region without 
making our policy coincide with that of the United 
States, which is less experienced in dealing with Arab 
countries than we are and, as has been only too clearly 
proved in the last eighteen months, allows the voting 
Strength of the Jews in its own country to influence 
its policy to an alarming extent. I would, however, 
urge that it is worth while setting about this task 
with vigour, sympathy and imagination. The Foreign 
Office is not deficient in the second and third qualities, but 
it has still to show whether it possesses the first. Whether 
the Arabs are ever again going to piay a great part in the 
world directly must be a matter of surmise, but that the 
territories in which they live are of great importance there 
can be no manner of doubt. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD: A BERLIN EXPLOSION; 
AND MARITIME EVENTS RECORDED BY CAMERA. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST SHIPPING DISASTERS IN MODERN HISTORY: (ABOVE) THE 
2100-TON STEAMER KIANGYA, WHICH SANK IN THE CHINA SEA ON DECEMBER 4 
AFTER AN EXPLOSION; AND (RIGHT) THE ILL-FATED KIANGYA’S FUNNEL AND 
SUPERSTRUCTURE SHOWING ABOVE THE SURFACE AT THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER. 
On December 4 the 2100-ton steamer Kiangya, carrying Chinese refugees from Shanghai to Ningpo 

sank in the China Sea 50 miles south of Shanghai following an explosion in the vicinity of tthe 


engine-room. The ship was crammed with people, and it is thought that some 3000 lost their lives 
in the disaster and that the vessel hit a floating mine. 


ON THE FIRST STAGE OF HER VOYAGE TO 

THE BLACK SEA: THE ITALIAN BATTLE- 

SHIP G@IULIO CESARE LEAVING TARANTO 
TO BE HANDED OVER TO RUSSIA. 


The old Italian 23,959-ton battleship Giulio Cesare 
was assigned to the U.S.S.R. under the Italian 
Peace Treaty, and left Taranto on December 9 
~ Soe ee eee eee A NEW SUBMARINE SAFETY DEVICE: A BUOY, DEVELOPED BY THE , 
in 1913 and reconstructed in 1933-37. There is U.S. NAVY, WHICH ELIMINATES THE NEED FOR DEEP-SEA DIVERS. 
an understanding that, in return the Soviet Navy The device illustrated here is a measen oe : 
, ¥ ger buoy which is released by a disabled sub- 
will aed ~~ cm wg 4 ary Sa. Royal marine and carries a cable, attached at one end to the vessel’s escape hatch, to the 
overeign) to the Roya avy. surface. A rescue chamber can be lowered on this cable to the disabled submarine. 


BLOWN UP BY FRENCH SAPPERS ON THE ORDERS OF GENERAL GANEVAL: THE WRECKAGE OF ONE OF THE RADIO 
TOWERS USED BY THE SOVIET-CONTROLLED RADIO BERLIN AND SITED NEAR THE NEW TEGEL AIRFIELD [FRENCH SECTOR). 


On December 16 French sappers, on the orders of General Ganeval, the French commandant, blew up two short-wave transmitter towers 
used by the Soviet-controlled Radio Berlin and sited near the new Tegel airfield in the French Sector. It was stated that the towers were a 
a ia “ ‘serious danger” to Allied aircraft and that the director of Radio Berlin had been warned on November 20 that the towers woula be 
FORMERLY A “SERIOUS DANGER TO ALLIED AIRCRAFT : blown up on December 16. This warning appears to have been completely disregarded by the Russians and by the German staff of Radio 
ONE OF THE WRECKED RADIO BERLIN TOWERS. Berlin. Following the explosion the Russian commandant called on General val and registered a “categorical protest’’ against 
the “illegal action of the French administration,” 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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INDIAN OFFICE 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL K. M. CARIAPPA. 


pa is to succeed General Sir Roy 
hief, India, on January 15. He is 
forty-eight and was one of the ‘first group of cadets to be com- 
missioned from Daly College, Indore, in 1919. He was also the 
first Indian officer to enter the Staff College, Quetta, in 1933. \ 
At present he is C.-in., Western Command, India. \ 
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THE FIRST 
CHIEF, INDIA: 


Lieut.-General K. M. Caria 
Bucher as Commander-in 


tat 
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ARRIVING AT ‘THE TRIBUNAL TO GIVE EVIDENC MR. ISAAC 
WOLFSON, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES. 


nese teat Mr. Isaac Wolfson, head of Great Universal Stores, 

\ Ltd., gave evidence at the Lynskey Tribunal on 

of 95°5, and including 117 centuries, ended for Don \ December 14, the twenty-first day of the enquiry. 

Bradman in a testimonial match against L. Hassett’s ; 7 , Be it<% He was questioned at some length about a £1000 pay- 

XI. at Melbourne on December 7. The match was a — E: : . | \ ment to Mr. Stanley and about the form of three 
high-scoring draw, Bradman scoring 123 and 10. i \ 
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AC cAT. AU TRALIAN “CLOSE: HIS CRICKET CAREER 
BRADMAN GOING OUT TO BAT IN HIS LAST FIRST-CLASS MATCH. 


A career of over twenty years of first-class cricket, mmm 
marked by 27,984 runs in 336 innings, with an average 
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‘‘ LET US WORK AND PRAY FOR PEACE ”’: MR. TRYGVE LIE, SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE \s 
UNITED NATIONS, SPEAKING AT THE END OF THE THIRD SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS \ 
ASSEMBLY IN PARIS ON DECEMBER 12. \ 


The’ third session of the United Nations Assembly, which had begun at the Palais de Chaillot in 

Paris on September 21, was adjourned on December 12. It resumes in New York on April | to finish 

its business. Before the session adjourned Mr. Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, in a summing-up 

statement, said that the danger to peace arising from conflict between the Great Powers remained 

serious. In a last thrust against the Western Powers, before the a er Mr. Vyshinsky accused 

them of “inciting a new world war against the Soviet Union.” a * rib was paid by all 
speakers to the hospitality and efficiency of the French auth ies. 
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TO RETIRE IN MARCH: MR. E. V. KNOX, 
EDITOR OF PUNCH SINCE 1932. 


Mr. E. V. Knox, who has been editor of Punch 

since 1932, is to retire in March. He is sixty- seven 

and writes under the pen-name of “ Evoe.” He 

\ first wrote for Punch forty years ago and joined 

' the staff in 1921. Mr. Knox is a son of the late 

Dr. Edmund Knox, a former Bishop of Manchester, 
and is a brother of Mer. Ronald Knox. 
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TO SUCCEED MR. E. V. KNOX AS EDITOR 
OF PUNCH : MR. C. K. BIRD (“‘ FOUGASSE ”’), 


Mr. Kenneth Bird, the well-known artist, who uses 
a ag omy ‘ Fougasse,”” is to succeed Mr. 
Knox as editor of Punch in March. He is 
sixty-one, and has been art editor for more than 
eleven years. His publications i 
Changing Faces of Britain, ’ 1940; 
Lines,” 1943; and “ Meeting Y 
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LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALAC 


The christening of Prince Charles of Edinburgh, which took 
December 15, was the occasion of a family gathering which includ 
the Royal family. Princess Alexandra of Ke 


” 


AFTER THE CHRISTENING OF THE BABY PRINCE: 
ALEXANDRA OF KENT, WHO CELEBRATES HER TWELFTH BIRTHDAY TO- DAY, CHRISTMAS DAY. 


nt was present with her mother, the Duchess of Kent; 


PRINCESS 


lace at Buckingham Palace on 


some of the younger members of birthday on Decembe 


venennnnns sun nnsnnnnnien Avevenunveaneaatannecnans 


ARRIVING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE FOR THE ROYAL CHRISTENING : 
GLOUCESTER WITH HER ELDER SON, 
Prince William of Gloucester, son and heir of the Duke of Gloucester, who celebrated his. seventh 
ber 18, was also present. 
chr’ vlemanews as he was paying a short visit to Holland as the guest of Queen anaen and Prince Bernhard. 


SS 


THE DUCHESS OF 


PRINCE WILLIAM, WHO IS JUST SEVEN. 


The Duke of Gloucester was unable to attend the 
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OFFICIATING CLERGY AT THE ROYAL CHRISTENING : THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE REV. M. F. FOXELL (LEFT). 


The officiating clergy at the christening of the infant Prince Charles of Edinburgh, | Chapel Royal Choir. The service lasted about half an hour and included a short 
son of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, were Dr. Fisher, Archbishop sermon by the Archbishop, and two hymns, “ Holy, Holy, Holy" and ‘ O, Worship 
of Canterbury and Primate of All England, and the Rev. Maurice F. Foxell, the King," chosen by Princess Elizabeth. Our photograph of the Archbishop with 
precentor and Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal and Domestic Chaplain to his Majesty the Rev. M. F. Foxell was taken immediately after the service. The Private Chap- 
the King. The service was held in the magnificent White and Gold Music Room of lain to the Primate is holding the crozier. The Rev. M. F. Foxell, M.V.O., 
the Palace and the officiating clergy entered the salon preceded by boys of the Rector of St. James's, Garlick Hill, is an Hon. Minor Canon, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
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THE PRINCESS 
WITH HER SON 
AND 
HIS SPONSORS 
AFTER 
THE BAPTISM. 


RINCE CHARLES OF EDINBURGH, 
son of Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, had eight sponsors 
at his christening at Buckingham 
Palace on December 15. They were 
his great-grandmothers, Queen Mary 
and the Dowager Marchioness of Mil- 
ford Haven, his grandfather the King, 
his aunt Princess Margaret, his great- 
uncle the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon 
(brother of the Queen), King Haakon of 
Norway, for whom the Earl of Athlone 
(great-great-uncle of the Prince) stood 
proxy, Prince George of Greece (who 
was represented by the infant's father, 
the Duke of Edinburgh), and Lady 
Brabourne, elder daughter of Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma and first cousin 
of the Duke of Edinburgh. After the 
singing of the hymn “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy,”’ at the beginning of the service, 
Princess Margaret took the child from 
Sister Helen Rowe, who had carried 
him into the White and Gold Music 
Room, where the ceremony took place, 
and, having announced his names 
(Charles Philip Arthur George), laid 
him in the arms of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Primate then bap- 
tised the infant Prince from the silver- 
gilt Lily Font (illustrated in our last 
week's issue) and handed him’ back to 
Princess Margaret, who returned him 
to the care of his nurse. Prince 
Charles behaved well throughout the 
service, which lasted for about half an 
hour, and while the photographs were 
being taken in the adjoining White 
Drawing-room, he slept most of the 
time only crying’ once or twice. 


THE NEWLY-CHRISTENED PRINCE, 
HIS PARENTS AND SPONSORS IN 
THE WHITE DRAWING-ROOM, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE: THE 
DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF 
MILFORD HAVEN, PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, HOLDING PRINCE 
CHARLES, AND QUEEN MARY 
(L. TO R.), AND (STANDING) LADY 
BRABOURNE, THE DUKE OF EDIN- 
BURGH, THE KING, THE HON. 
DAVID BOWES-LYON, THE EARL 
OF ATHLONE AND PRINCESS 
MARGARET. 
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THE INFANT PRINCE CHARLES, HIS PARENTS AND GRANDPARENTS: A ROYAL FAMILY GROUP IN THE WHITE DRAWING-ROOM 
OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE CHRISTENING IN THE WHITE AND GOLD MUSIC ROOM. 


The christening of Prince Charles of Edinburgh took place in the White and Gold 
Music Room of Buckingham Palace, and after the service members of the Royal 
family and their guests moved into the White Drawing-room, where one of the three 
cakes was cut. The essentially family atmosphere of the occasion is well illustrated 
by our group, a particularly happy photograph of the proud and smiling grandparents 
and parents with the baby, and it will be observed with pleasure and relief that the 
King, who was seated for this photograph, is obviously well enough thoroughly to 
enjoy the gathering. Only members of the Royal family and a few close friends were 


present. The service opened with the entry of boys of the Chapel Royal Choir, 
wearing their Tudor uniforms of scarlet and gold, to the accompaniment of Handel's 
Water Music, played on the piano by Mr. Stanley Roper, organist of the Chapels 
Royal. They were followed by the officiating clergy, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Rev M. F. Foxell, precentor and Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal. On the 
morning of the day of the christening, December 15, the Duke of Edinburgh registered 
the birth of his son at Buckingham Palace, in the presence of Mr. J. S. Clare, 
Registrar of Births at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
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THE SLEEPING PRINCE : PRINCESS ELIZABETH HANDS HER SON BACK TO SISTER HELEN ROWE AFTER THE CHRISTENING. 


This informal domestic group was taken after the christening of Prince Charles in 
Buckingham. Palace. The service in the White and Gold Music Room had ended, 
photographs had been taken in the White Drawing-room, and in this picture the Duke 
of Edinburgh is watching his wife, Princess Elizabeth, hand their sleeping son back 
to the care of Sister Helen Rowe, who brought him into the Music Room for the 
ceremony and is about to take him back to sleep undisturbed in his cradle. The 


baby was blissfully unaware that he had been the centre of an historic ceremony to 
be recorded in the annals of the country whose throne he may, in some far distant 
period, be called upon to occupy. Earlier in the day the Duke of Edinburgh had 
registered the birth of his son, and the young Prince Charles had, like any other 
British baby, been provided with an identity card and a green ration book by 
Ministry of Food officials. [British Associated Newsreel,} 





EARTH, AIR AND SEA: NEWS 


THE DIERVA Air Horse, 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FOSSIL APE-MEN— 
PART OF A LEFT LOWER JAW OF A NEW TYPE RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED AND NAMED ‘‘ SWARTKRANS APE-MAN”’: THE 
FRAGMENT SHOWS TWO MOLARS AND TWO PRE-MOLARS 
IN POSITION (SEE ALSO BELOW). (Reproduced actual size.) 


PART OF AN UPPER JAW OF ‘“‘SWARTKRANS APE-MAN,” 
SHOWING (L.) A CANINE AND TWO UPPER INCISORS, WITH 
A STERKFONTEIN APE-MAN CANINE (R.) FOR COMPARISON, 
In our issue of May 17, 1947, we published a report by Dr. Robert 
Broom on his discovery of a nearly perfect “‘ missing link”’ fossil skull 
of a type called “ Sterkfontein ape-man."” We show here the most 
recent discovery made by Dr. R. Broom, F.R.S., and Mr. J. T. Robin- 
son in this field. This consists of fossilised jaw fragments of a 
qeovieutty unknown type. The discoveries were made at Swartkrans, 

ransvaal, and the type has been named “ Swartkrans ape-man.”” . The 
upper front teeth and canines are described as almost typically human 
and unlike those of the anthropoid apes, and the canine is much more 
man-like than that of Sterkfontein ape-man. The molars, however, are 
much larger than human, but still nearly human in structure and 

essentially different from those of any known ape. 


RECENTLY SWAM 


(onraacoRiscUs MOLA) 
ASHORE ALIVE: IT 


WHITSTABLE BAY AND WAS WASHED 
UNUSUAL TO FIND A SUNFISH OFF THE EAST COAST, 
THEY ARE FAIRLY COMMON OFF OUR WESTERN SHORES. 


A SUNFISH 


THE 
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PICTURES FROM FAR AND WIDE. 





LARGEST BRITISH-PRODUCED HELICOPTER, MADE A SUCCESSFUL FIRST FLIGHT AT 


SOUTHAMPTON AIRPORT ON DEC. 8. 
ORIGINALLY DESIGNED FOR CROP- 
SPRAYING, 


DRIVEN BY A Merlin ENGINE. 
ACCOMMODATE 
2 CREW. 


INTO 


Is 


THOUGH 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE WORLD IN A 44-FT. KETCH ;: 


THE 


MONTHS VOYAGE. 


AS 


IT HAS A 3-TON TOTAL LOAD, 


IT HAS THREE ROTORS ; 
IT CAN Bi as * ; gare 


ie 


ee 


CAPABLE OF SPEEDS OVER 600 M.P.H.: THE U.S. NAVY’S NEWEST TAIL-LESS JET 
FIGHTER, THE CHANCE VOUGHT XP7U-I, DURING A RECENT 
SUCCESSFUL TEST RUN IN MARYLAND. 
This remarkable aircraft, which has recently successfully completed its 
initial flight testing at the U.S. Naval Air Test Centre, is a radical, tail- 
less craft with swept-back “ Delta” wing, powered with two Westing- 
house gas turbines. It is designed for carrier operation. 


24 PASSENGERS AND 


SIGNS OF THE INFLATION IN CHINA! A REGISTERED 

AIR-MAIL LETTER, ALMOST ENTIRELY COVERED IN STAMPS, 

WHICH WAS SENT FROM CHINA TO SINGAPORE. THE 

STAMPS HAVE A TOTAL VALUE OF 105,000,000 DOLLARS 
(CHINESE NATIONAL CURRENCY). 


KATHLEEN ENTERING SYDNEY HARBOUR AFTER A SIX- 
THE SKIPPER DESCRIBED THE JOURNEY 


PRACTICALLY UNEVENTFUL,” AND SPOKE WARMLY 


THE WELCOME HE HAD R 


SYDNEY, TO THE ROYAL 


HANDING-OVER OF THE LIGHT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER TERRIBLE, NOW RENAMED 
DECEMBER 16, 


AUSTRALIAN NAVY: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY AT DEVONPORT ON 

The light aircraft-carrier Terrible, 14,000 tons, was on December 16 received by the Australian High Commissioner on behalf of 

the Royal Australian Navy from Lord Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty, and renamed Sydney by Mrs. Beasley. Steel bolts, 

it was announced by the Admiralty on Docember 15, found in the sump of the gear-box of one of the ship’s main engines had 

caused damage, and the engines are being examined. It was reported that C.I.D. officers and Naval Intelligence representatives 
had been called in to carry out an investigation. 


THE 
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A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF A BIRD “EXTINCT” FOR 50 YEARS: THE TAKAHE. 


CAPTIVE SPECIMENS OF THE TAKAHE (NOTORNIS HOCHSTETTERI) ON THE SHORE OF AN UNMAPPED LAKE IN SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


Our readers will remember that we reported the capture of two specimens of the 
Takahe (Notornis hochstetteri) by an expedition led by Dr. G. B. Orbell near Lake 
Te Anau, South Island, New Zealand, in our issue of December 11, and reproduced 
photographs of a book illustration of the bird and of mounted specimens now on 
exhibition at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. The Takahe was first 
seen by white men in New Zealand in 1849 and the last specimen to be seen was 


captured in 1898. For the last fifty years it has been believed that this large flightless 


bird of the rail family was extinct, and it was known to scientists only from 
the two specimens in the Natural History Museum, another in the Dunedin Museum, 
and a fourth which was bought for the Dresden Museum. Dr. Orbell's party captured 
two birds for examination and study and later released them. Our photograph shows 
these two birds, a male and female, on the shore of an unmapped lake in South 
Island, New Zealand, beside which they were captured. The third bird was seen but 
avoided capture by the party. [Copyright Photograph by Dr. G. Orbell.} 
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THE CURIOUS BUT PRACTICAL PECULIARITIES OF THE TARSIER— 


COMING IN FOR A FOUR-POINT LANDING: THE TARSIER ; SHOWING THE TAIL 


THROUGH THE AIR WITH THE GREATEST OF EA$E: A TARSIER’S TAKE-OFF. HE TRAVELS IN A HIGH 
WHIPPED UPWARD AT THE END OF THE jUMP. 


FLYING 
TRAJECTORY, RISING ABOUT 2 FT. IN A 6-FT. STANDING LONG JUMP. 


AT THE TOP OF A LEAP: A TARSIER IN MID-ARR. THE HANDS AND FEET ARE BROUGHT FORWARD TO GRASP THE PERCH TO WHICH 


IN AN ALERT DEFENSIVE POSE : THE MINDANAO TARSIER, 
IT IS LEAPING, AND ACT AS SHOCK-ABSORBERS. IN A SERIES OF LEAPS TARSIERS CAN COVER A SURPRISING DISTANCE IN A SHORT TIME. 


USING HIS TAIL LIXE THE LEG OF A TRIPOD. 
Tarsiers (Genus Tarsius), also called Spectral Tarsiers, are very small primates nocturnal, and feed on a wide variety of foods, including insects, lizards, birds, and 
that inhabit the Indo-Malayan Archipelago, including Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, fruit. They are capable of making considerable leaps both for normal progress 
and some of the Philippines. The head and body length is 5 to 8 ins., the through the forests and brush and for catching prey. They are fascinating little 
tail measures 8 to 10 ins., and they weigh from 3 to 5 ozs. The tips of the creatures and would certainly become charming pets if taken young and properly 
fingers and toes have soft expanded pads which provide good traction (like an handled. The euphonious term “ terrible tarsier"' has been applied to them, but 
under-inflated tyre in sand) for grasping smooth, slippery surfaces. The furry is a sad misnomer. Much better adjectives might be applied, such as quizzical, 
coat is somewhat woolly, and varies from buff to greyish brown. The little curious or fascinating. They are indeed quizzical in their ways and fascinating 
creatures sit upright most of the time, and hop about like kangaroos. They are to observe, for their large eyes are very watchful, they pivot their heads to look 
Photographs and descriptive matter by Mr. Ernest P. Walker, Assistant Director of 
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| A LONG-JUMP CHAMPION —SHOWN BY HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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SAILING ALONG WITH EARS EXTENDED AND HANDS AND FEET DRAWN UP: A MINDANAO TARSIER MIDWAY IN A LEAP. 


directly backwards, and they are always ready to leap to safety or to catch 
food. Paleontologists and zoologists are much interested in them because of 
their relationship to other forms of animal life. Most zoologists place them 
close to the galigos, potos, slow loris and lemurs. Some, however, consider 
them related to the insectivores. Tarsiers have been rare in zoos, but a ship- 
ment of twenty-six of them was brought to the United States in July 1947 
from Mindanao Island, in the Philippines, by Mr. Charles Wharton. Most of 
these were deposited for a while in the United States National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D.C., and from there Mr. Wharton distributed them to other zoos, 


¢ Smithsonian Institution, National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


including the London Zoo in Regent's Park. Their arrival at the London Zoo 
aroused great interest, for it was the first time that these strange little creatures had 
been seen alive in Europe. Photographs of the Zoo specimens appeared in The 
Illustrated London News on April 24, 1948, page 459. The natives of the several 
regions in which tarsiers occur have many beliefs and superstitions regarding ° 
them. Among these is the notion that the male assists the female when she 
is giving birth to young. All the remarkable photographs reproduced on these 
pages were taken by Mr. Ernest P. Walker, of Washington, who used a 
high-speed flash at 1-5000th of a second. 
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THE HOLLY. 
) Pages the oak and the hazel, the common holly (Jlex aquifolium) may fairly be claimed 
as indigenous to Britain, since it has flourished in these islands time out of mind, 
and evidently finds our climate very much to its liking. On the Continent, except in 
coastal areas, it usually figures as a stunted shrub, owing to the constant nipping of its 
twigs in winter by severe frosts ;.but with us, in favourable localities, it frequently grows 
to a height of 40 ft. or more, as in the Forest of Dean. Being shade-tolerant and slow in 
development, hollies attain their maximum height when planted among trees that are 
not more rapid in growth than themselves. The form of mature specimens varies 
according to circumstances from an almost perfect pyramid leafy to the base—as on lawns 
or in open woodland—to a clean stem supporting a bushy head which is often seen when 
the sapling has pushed its way upward through a hedge or from among undergrowth. The 
bark is greyish-green in colour, smooth in early life, but eventually becoming slightly 
fissured in fine streaks. It is often thinly encrusted by the 
thallus of one of the “ writing lichens’’ (Grapha sp.), so 
called because their fructifications take the form of numerous 
curved and angular dark lines which bear a_ fanciful 
resemblance to Oriental script. 

Rightly or wrongly, the holly’s association with Christ- 
mas is commonly explained as a survival from the days of 
the Roman occupation, when dwelling-houses were decked 
with greenery during the festival of Saturnalia. The prickli- 
ness of its foliage still ranks as a topic for controversy. 
Some suggest that the spines have been directly evolved as 
a protection against browsing animals, such as deer and 
cattle) But many biologists refuse to endorse this supposition. 
Their idea is that the tough, evergreen leaf of the holly 
was primarily a xerophytic character—an adaptation to 
prevent excessive loss of moisture by transpiration, and 
that in consequence the leaf is less well-nourished than it 
should be, with the result that it fails to develop assimi- 
lative tissue at its edges between the veins, the apical 
extremities of which therefore stand out stiffly as prickles. 
Such leaves cannot properly be said to have evolved prickles 
in order to protect the plant from animals, although having 
become thus modified they do no doubt serve this secondary 
purpose. But the animal must not be cited as the proximate 
cause of the prickle, since—given xerophytic conditions— 
prickly and spiny plants would evolve even if no browsing 
creatures existed on the earth. 

One consideration tends to vitiate this argument. The 
holly, although an evergreen, is by no means a typical 
xerophyte. On the contrary, it does not flourish in a dry 
soil, and seems to do best where the air is constantly moist. 

The flowers of the holly likewise prompt speculation. 
Produced by trees twelve years old and upward, they 
open in relays from May to August, and are either male, 
female or hermaphrodite. Their structure is simple, all the 
parts being in fours. Thus, in the bi-sexual flower, the 
four-chambered pistil stands highest on the receptacle or 
axis of the stem, and at its base four creamy-white petals 
alternate with four outstretched stamens, beneath each of 
which is one of the four tiny sepals that together make up 
the calyx. But there is a remarkable ringing of the changes 
on this inclusive scheme. In the wholly male flower, the pistil 
is always abortive, often almost non-existent; in the wholly 
female flower the anthers, if they are present, contain no pollen 
and do not open ; while there are numerous intermediate grades. 

All these variants are occasionally present on the same tree ; 
but in general a tree is either predominantly male or pre- 
dominantly female. This is why certain hollies (the ‘‘ he hollies "’ 
are almost or completely barren, while others (the ‘ shes ”’) 
produce an abundance of scarlet fruits in readiness for Christ- 
mas. Pollination is effected by short-tongued insects, more 
especially two-winged flies, which are attracted by nectar secreted 
at the base of the petals. In the case of the hermaphrodite 
flowers, self-pollination is possible, since the visiting insects may 
transfer pollen from the anthers to the stigmas of the same bloom 
before they fly off. But the exclusively female flowers, if they 
are to set fruit, must obviously be pollinated from an outside 
source. These considerations seem to indicate that the holly— 











hermaphrodite, to the dicecius, or uni-sexual, state. We may 
speculate that a time will come (how many thousands of years 
hence is anybody’s guess) when the sexes of the holly will 
invariably ‘‘ dwell apart,” strictly confined to separate 
individual trees, as is the case with the willows and poplars 
to-day. 

The family (Aquifoliacez) of which our native holly is a 
member comprises upwards of 150 species dispersed through- 
out the temperate and tropical regions of both hemispheres, 
although they are especially numerous in the Americas, 
whence a few of the hardier forms were transported across 
the Atlantic by enthusiastic horticulturists as long ago as 
1726. None of these, or subsequent introductions, however, 
are as popular here as the common holly, of which many 
interesting and curious “‘ sports" have been perpetuated by 
grafting or budding. Those with ‘“ variegated” foliage—both 
silver and golden—are the most attractive, while the “ hedge- 
hog holly " (var. ferox), with-prickles all over the convex upper 
surface of its leaves, is a truly ferocious-looking plant. 
There are also varieties which, bear yellow, orange, and 
even black fruits. The most interesting exotic species is 
A, paraguariensis, the dried leaves of which are the famous 
yerba de maté or Paraguay tea. 

The holly is remarkably free from attack by insects. 
Apart from the occasional infestation of the young shoots by 
aphides, almost the only notable “ pest '’ is the small Dipterous 
fly (Phytomysa ilicis) which lays its eggs singly on the under- 
sides of the leaves, into the substance of which the grubs 
subsequently burrow, their presence being later evidenced by 
discoloured, blister-like blotches. So common is this leaf-miner 
that in many districts it is quite the exception to find hollies 
free from these blemishes. The caterpillars of the charming 
little azure-blue butterfly (Lycana argiolus) may sometimes 
be found feeding on young hoily leaves, in spring and again 
in the late summer—for the species is double-brooded—but 
their depredations are so far from being serious as to be hardly 
noticeable. The wood of the holly, which is fine-grained 
and compact, is valued both by turners and the makers of 
mathematical instruments, Except towards the centre of very 
old trees, it is beautifully white, and being readily stained, and 
polished is also much used for inlaying.—-HaroLtp Bastin, 





FINE SPECIMENS FORMING ALMOST PERFECT LEAFY PYRAMIDS TO THEIR BASES : 
HOLLIES GROWING IN OPEN WOODLAND, 
THEY FREQUENTLY GROW TO A HEIGHT OF 40 FT. OR MORE. 





A 2 ta: r PRODUCED BY TREES OF TWELVE YEARS OF AGE AND UPWARD, 

like the ash—is in process of transition from the moncecius, or AND IN BLOOM FROM MAY TO AUGUST : THE FLOWERS OF THE 

HOLLY ; SHOWING (Lert) THE MALE WITH ITS FOUR OUT- 

STRETCHED STAMENS AND (RIGHT) THE FEMALE IN WHICH 

THE ANTHERS, IF THEY ARE PRESENT, CONTAIN NO POLLEN 
AND DO NOT OPEN. 
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HIS week all the “straight”? novels have a war background—a very different 
background each time. Indeed, the first two might be held to stand for Victory 
arid Defeat. “‘ The Train,’’ by Vera Panova (Putnam ; gs. 6d.), as one would expect of a Stalin 
Prize novel, runs straight to victory. Starting at the outbreak of war, and rolling on through 
months and years of black disaster, it is never boarded by doubt—not even at the worst, 
for the briefest ride. The final victory is certain. Patriotic fervour is a matter of course. 
There cannot even be a question of sacrifice—‘‘ You don’t make sacrifices to yourself,” 
observes the train Commissar. Everyone, almost without exception, is intent on getting 
to the front line, and magnificent when there. And why not? Why not 200,000,000 
Heroes of the Soviet Union? Moral qualities are not inborn, they depend on training. 
And, finally—no one is perturbed by any sentiment for the Fascist beasts, or any weak idea 
that they are human. Revenge is proper. But with these basic views, we reach the end of the 
propaganda. The train staff—by the way, it is a hospital 
train—are not exemplars, they are real people: struggling 
and faulty, though devoted. The Commissar, self-educated, 
self-made, untiringly efficient, always thinking out more to 
do, has also plenty of heart ; he is considerate and sym- 
pathetic to those who work with him. Yet he has been a 
careless, half-conscious tyrant to a meek wife. Dr. Belov, 
the Commandant, is rather soft—an easy, kind old man, 
trailing a suggestion of carpet slippers. H#s marriage, with 
a woman stronger than himself, is ideally happy ; and it 
becomes the test of his devotion to carry on in the void. 
In the younger doctor, Suprugov, we meet the villain of the 
piece, if it can be said to have one. He is a coddled bachelor 
and dilettante, shrinking from life ; terrified of danger to 
begin with, then inflated by his own heroism ; glorifying 
the train in public statements which are sheer self-advertise- 
ment. And it is with Suprugov that Julia Dmitriyevna, the 
red-faced, splendid theatre sister, has chosen to be in love. 
She has always someone, deep down in her own breast. No 
one would suspect her; it is only a private dream—until 
Suprugov makes her think she has this one chance. Then 
there are other, younger women—Lena, the orphan, to whom 
her soldier husband is all in all; the voluptuous Faina ; 
Vasca, the Ukrainian waif, who blossoms out so enchantingly. 
And there are the wounded, tragic and superb ; and always 
the train itself, going to and fro, in all fortunes, commanding 
ever more devotion, more ingenuity. It is an exceptionally 
warm, human scene. 

The people of ‘“‘ The Transient Hour,’’ by Marcel Aymé 
(Bodley Head ; 8s. 6d.), might almost be another species. A 
species older by centuries—infinitely subtler—and somehow 
played out. These Parisians, you feel, were not defeated 
by chance. They think too much, agree too little, and 
have no axioms; and their secret selves are far too odd. It 
is a pleasure to be in such mature company, but it rather 
leads one to despair of the human race. 

Yet some of them, like Michaud, for example, are worthy 
souls. This bourgeois husband and father supports his 
family by running an estate office, with his old friend 
Lolivier. Michaud being an old-fashioned, patriotic Socialist, 
while Lolivier upholds the right of might, they are for ever 
quarrelling and shouting each other down; yet in-its way it is 
a bosom friendship. Similarly, the Michauds, in a sense, are 
an attached couple, only they just don’t get on. For Héléne 
everything revolves about her own hearth, while Michaud’s 
home is in the blue. Again, he loves his children, and is happy 
that they should have turned out so well—yet at the same time 
they are a burden and a closed book. It worries him that they 
regard the Occupation as natural; he does not. know that it 
has been their short cut to the world of men. In these days, the 
old deliberate approach looks too pointless. Antoine, still at 
school, is making huge sums on the black market—bigger than 
old Michaud ever earned in his life; and keeping an adored 
Yvette, who is twenty-six, with a little daughter and a husband 
in Germany. Yet he has some compunction about it all, and 
remains, or half-remains, a good, loving child. It is the same with 
all the youth—all are launching out. His friend Paul has become 
a disillusioned Stoic, of mature judgment and complete integrity ; 
while poor Lolivier’s boy has graduated monster before his time. 
And when the old try'to intervene, they are simply caught up 
in the new movement. Michaud’s belated rescue of his son has 
a happy ending—but not a moral one. 

This keen, ironic, mirthful little book reserves its sting for 
the footnotes. Atrocious footnotes, summing up what people 
are really like—and what really happens to them. 

With “ Iron Gates,’’ by Erik Sjégren (Longmans ; 8s. 6d)., 
we are on neutral ground, and in a much milder atmosphere. 
Chris Bergman spent a year at Upsala long ago, and there 
he fell in love. But he returned to Harvard, and nothing 
came of it. Now he has been posted to Stockholm, and his 
duty is to spy on Ann’s husband. For she is married—to a 
German pianist, who may be “all right,” but may also be 
behind the loss of shipments to Norway; he has certainly 
connections with the Norwegian Home Front. This might 
suggest a thriller, but the real interest is psychological; it 
turns on Kurtz’s strange personality, on the relation of the 
lovers and on their reaction to the moral conflict. I didn’t 
think that Kurtz was quite a success ; indeed, there is a lack 
of firmness all through. But there is also thought and 
sympathy, a quiet charm. The setting is evoked with love, 
and Swedish neutrality—which may be called a background 
figure—slightly but fairly drawn. 

“ Ten Days’ Wonder,’’ by Ellery Queen (Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.), 
seems to be a case of Hail and Farewell. Our hero has 
determined to quit the stage. I don’t see how he can go 
back on it—which is sad. 

But here, at any rate, we have a last fling. Howard Van 
Horn is being driven frantic by his fits of amnesia. In these 
“lost” periods, what has he been doing? He may have 
committed crimes ; more than once, he has come to on the 
verge of suicide. So he goes to Ellery, who met him in Paris 
before the war. And Ellery follows him to Wrightsville, 
that well-known spot, where by coincidence he lives. Enter, 
then, the mighty Diedrich Van Horn—that colossal father- 
image, Howard’s main idea in life. Diedrich is much more than 
a father in the flesh. He has created his boy ; he has created 
his new young wife ; he is the beneficent creator and 














A TYPE OF LOCALITY IN WHICH 


preserver 
“OF ALL THE TREES THAT ARE IN THE WOOD, THE HOLLY BEARS ~ 3 
THE CROWN "; THE SCARLET FRUITS OF THE MOLLY, A TRADITIONAL of all around him. Ellery soon finds out the real crime which 


DECORATION AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


lies beneath Howard's distress. And the dirty work has just 
begun. It is magnificent; but it is not probable.—K. Joun. 
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TREASURES OF FRANCE IN MINIATURE: MODELS FOR RECORD AND STUDY. 
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CONSTRUCTING A SCALE MODEL OF THE BASILICA OF THE SACRE-C@UR, PARAY-LE-MONIAL : USING A MAGNIFYING GLASS 

ARTIST-CRAFTSMEN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. PARIS, WORKING WITH CALIPERS WHEN WORKING ON THE MODEL 
AND RULER, WHILE ANOTHER OF THE PARAY-LE-MONIAL 
CONSULTS A PHOTOGRAPH FOR BASILICA: THE CHIEF OF THE 
GUIDANCE OVER DETAILS. WORKSHOP. 
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ipbut Pe? 5 RS ' , : 2? oa re 4 * <a AN INDICATION OF THE ACCURACY WITH WHICH THE MODELS 
Ser siak AIF a bic Re cf . ‘ bien oe 

ARE CONSTRUCTED : THE ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN IS AT WORK ON 
AT WORK ON THE CAPITALS OF THE COLUMNS OF THE MODEL ARTIST-CRAFTSMEN EXAMINING PHOTOGRAPHS OF BUILDINGS A TILED ROOF FOR A MINIATURE BUILDING, 


OF A ROMANESQUE CHURCH AT CHAUVIGNY, NEAR POITIERS : TO BE REPRODUCED. PHOTOGRAPHERS “IN THE 
THE CHIEF OF THE WORKSHOP. FIELD.” SUPPLY THE PICTURES. 
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HE Department 

of Fine Arts, Paris, 

last year set up a work- 
shop for the construction 
of scale models of archi- 
tectural treasures of 
France. These minia- 
tures, which are perfect 
down to the smallest 
detail of interior and 
exterior decoration, will 
form a record of cele- 
brated buildings, so that 
if at any time one of 
them should suffer war 
damage or destruction, 
no detail of its con- 
struction will be lost. 
Although it is stated 
that this is the primary 
reason for making the 
models, they will also 
have great value for 
students. A team of 
photographers “in the 
field" sends back pic- 
tures of each building 
to be reproduced, and 
four artist-craftsmen 
create the model from 
these and from archi- 
tectural plans. Three 
models have been -om- 
pleted. The basilica of 
the Sacré-Ceeur, Puray- 
le- Monial, one of the 
THE SCALE REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE MOST CELEBRATED MONUMENTS IN PARIS : subjects chosen, was 
THE FINISHED MODEL OF THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE. THIS GREAT ARCH WAS BEGUN BY erected in the 12th cen- 
NAPOLEON IN MEMORY OF HIS VICTORIES IN 1805-6, AND FINISHED BY L OUIS-PHILIPPE. tury by Cluniac monks. 


A DEMONSTRATION BY THE CHIEF OF THE WORKSHOP TO A YOUNU 
ASSISTANT : PUPIL AND INSTRUCTOR ARE STANDING IN FRONT OF A 
REPLICA OF ONE OF THE GREAT FIGURES ON THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE. 
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MODELS WITH CORRECT ACCOUTREMENTS. 
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OFFICER BEARING THE COLOUR IS IN FRONT, IN THE CENTRE, 


| MODELLED ACCURATELY: A GROUP WITH A COLONEL OF 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE’S DRAGOONS (LEFT), NAPOLEON I., 
ON A GREY CHARGER, AND GENERAL BERTHIER (RIGHT). | 








WITH DRUMMERS. THE PIONEERS WEAR BUCKSKIN APRONS. 
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e HE Steadfast Tin Soldier,’’ hero of one of Hans 

Andersen's most famous stories, is a favourite 
character with all children, and ‘ Tin"’ soldiers are a 
welcome Christmas gift to boys in every land. The 
beautiful little soldiers which we reproduce on this page are, 


however, models rather than playthings, for they are 
(Continued opposite. 
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| ee THE CARE WITH WHICH ALL DETAILS OF THE \ 
\ UNIFORM ARE DEPICTED: A STANDARD-BEARER OF THE \ 


DUKE OF CHARTRES’ REGIMENT, 1782. 
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Continued.) 

miniature warriors modelled with great skill and care 
to depict soldiers of different periods, each with his uniform 
and accoutrements. Such soldiers are made for connois- 
seurs, and figure in collections of great value, which may 


take years to assemble. Before the First World War, 
[Continued below, centre. 








HELD BETWEEN A MAN’S THUMB AND FINGER TO INDICATE 
THE SCALE: A MODEL OF A GRENADIER OF THE FAMOUS 











NAPOLEONIC IMPERIAL GUARD. 
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Continued.) 

these models were mainly a German product, manu- 
factured in what is now the Soviet Zone of that country. 
When the Russians occupied it they destroyed the 
moulds used to make these ‘ Tin’’ soldiers on the 
pretext that such little models fostered militaristic 
ideas ; and the manufacture is now centred in France, 
where a comparatively small number of highly skilled 
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ILLUSTRATING THE ELEGANCE OF LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
UNIFORMS: THE STANDARD-BEARER OF THE PROVINCIAL 
ROUERGUE REGIMENT, 1781. 
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EARLY JACK-BOOTED PRUSSIANS WITH SWORDS AND A MUSKET: MODELS OF MEMBERS } 
OF FREDERICK THE GREAT'S BODYGUARD, 1786. ‘ 


anes 


» } MOUNTED ON HIS CHARGER: A FRENCH DRAGOON .OF 1806, REPRESENTED 
IN MINIATURE WITH HIS ARMS AND EQUIPMENT, 











Continued.) 
artists carry out the delicate work of producing exact replicas of historical and 


modern soldiers. Lead is now used for their manufacture. The interest in miniature 
soldiers is so widespread that Societies of Toy Soldier Collectors have been 
formed in this country and the United States, and high prices are paid for choice 


specimens. A Parisian art dealer now specialises in them, and has enlisted a group 
of artists to work in producing fine examples. He has an excellent reference library, 
so that his clients may rest assured that each soldier is correctly represented, and 
that care has been taken to ensure that no detail has been neglected or misrepresented. 
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EXQUISITE DOLLS AS ACCURATE 
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HUNGARIAN CHILDREN IN THE ENCHANTING PEA COSTUME OF MECSEKSZABOLCS, 
IN THE BARANYA DISTRICT: THE CHILDREN’S COSTUME JS A REPLICA OF THAT OF 
) \Vavvvvuenavevennevascsacecennevennavensenenenvuncunnvenseuneeneconannanevecenenenenentn DN TAT TENET ETRE | THEIR ELDER SISTERS 
AND IS COPIED IN 
THE DOLLS BELOW (R.). 
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PEASANT GIRLS OF KALOCSA (SOUTHERN HUNGARY) IN THEIR 
TRADITIONAL COSTUME OF EMBROIDERED APRON, SHORT 
PLEATED SKIRT AND MULTIPLE STARCHED PETTICOATS. 


WHOSE DRESSES REPRODUCE 
DISTRICTS OF (L, TO R.) SARKOZ, 
(see 
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f 
, 
At once documents of peasant custom and costume and exquisite examples of fine 
Hungarian needlework, are the four dolls which we show above in two pictures. 


They were produced in the atelier of the Budapest artists, Clare Bien and Margaret 
Szerelemhegyi. Every district in Hungary has its own intricate and traditional 


EXCEPT THE SECOND FROM THE RIGHT, WHICH IS THAT 
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LIKE A PAS DE QUATRE FROM 


THE BACK VIEW OF THE HUNGARIAN COSTUME MINIATURE REPLICAS, SHOWN ABOVE, RIGHT: 
OF A MARRIED WOMAN. 
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RECORDS OF HUNGARIAN COSTUME. 
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{ IN A COSTUME AS FORMAL, PIQUANT AND TOUCHING AS ANY DOLL’S: A_ LITTLE 
\ HUNGARIAN PEASANT GIRL, IN TRADITIONAL CLOTHES, LAYING HER DOLL TO REST. 
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HUNGARIAN DOLLS 
OF THE 


A DOLLS’ BALLET: 
THE TRADITIONAL COSTUMES 


" ge BARANYA AND KALOCSA 


BELO LEFT 
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f DRESSING FOR SUNDAY: A PEASANT GIRL OF 


MEZOKOVESD, IN A GAY DRESS OF MATYO EMBROIDERY. 


ALL ARE GIRLS’ DRESSES 
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costume and every detail in these exquisitely produced miniatures has been verified 
in the Hungarian ethnographical museum. The brilliant embroidery, fine pleating, 
lively ribbon work and multiple petticoats are features of the dolls’ costumes and 
also of the actual peasant costumes we show in the other pictures. 
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. SUBSTANTIAL PAGEANT. 

EN months ago I gave cordial recommendation in this column to an hour-long docu- 
mentary film called ‘“ Scrap-Book for 1922.’ This was made by a young script- 
writer and producer called Peter Baylis, and with justice I called it an extremely clever, 
engaging, amusing and moving retrospect. The year 1922 was chosen primarily for the 
reason that it was “a quarter of a century ago.” I should willingly see this film again, 
and as often as opportunity offered. The people in the news of that year were Lloyd George, 
and Shackleton the explorer, and Ellen Terry and Sir James Barrie, and the murderers 
Dr. Armstrong and Bywaters and Ronald True. The film was cunningly arranged and 
smoothly composed, and it served its purpose, with me at least, in that it made me feel 
seventeen again. The narrative had pace and momentum, and the well-contrasted variety 

of the incidents kept it not only lively but exhilarating. 

I went out of my way on that occasion to suggest to the film’s sponsors that Mr. Baylis 
should at once be given the job of making a scrap-book film for every subsequent year 
since 1922. I went so far as to say that when this had been accomplished he might revert 
to 1921 and then work backwards to the year when news-reels first were made. Each 
‘** Scrap-Book ’’—I still hanker after the idea-—would not only have a sensible, un-facetious 
commentator: it would also have a musical background of the tunes popular in each 
particular year. ‘‘ Scrap-Book for 1922,” as I 
remember it, had no musical background at all. 
Its successor, ‘“‘ The Peaceful Years: 1919- 
1939 "—its director is again Mr. Baylis—has 
occasional wisps of music which is neither con- 
temporary nor nostalgic. Here, I stiggest, a 
great opportunity has been missed—the oppor- 
tunity to make this valuable kind of film 
really popular. 

For popular it should be, and popular it is 
not. I asked the Powers That Be if “ Scrap- 
Book for 1922 ” had been successful wherever it 
was shown, and I was briefly told: “‘ Not par- 
ticularly!”’ This only bears out a long-held 
theory of mine that there is something incurably 
silly about the great film-public en masse. “‘ He’s 
for a jig or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps,” 
quoth Hamlet rounding on Polonius for finding 
the First Player’s recital “‘ too long.’’ The great 
film-public is an utter Polonius in the matter of 
non-fictional films. What should we think of a 
public library which had nothing but novels on 
its shelves,'and in which the demand was for 
nothing but novels ? That is exactly what I think 
of the great film-public, and exactly what it is like. 

This new _  history-documentary, ‘ The 
Peaceful Years,’”’ was not shown to the Press 
privately, in the normal way, but just quietly 
inserted into {the programme at the New 
Gallery. It may be that I am turning cynical 
as I advance, like Mr. Coward’s hero, “ with 
every sign of reluctance into middle-age.” 
But I am not, I think, distorting the truth when 
I say that a considerable quantityof ordinary film- 
goers marched out when “‘ The Peaceful Years ” 
began, and that an even more considerable 
quantity of ordinary film-goers marched in when 
the documentary was nearing its conclusion and 
something called ‘‘ Mother Wore Tights,” starring 
Miss Betty Grable, was due to begin unfolding itself. 
It may be that the Great Film Public is not to be 
blamed for vastly preferring glamour and nonsense 
to actuality and sense. But this is not going to 
prevent me blaming it till the end of my time! 

Possibly as a result of the public’s languid 
demand, “‘ The Peaceful Years ” is not so satisfying 
a film as the earlier ‘“‘ Scrap-Book.” Its scope is, to 
begin with, far too wide, and the general result 
must be called confusing rather than illuminating. 
But the congestion of events does not prevent it 
from being an emotional experience, nevertheless. It 
occurs to me here that my own particular passion 
for seeing actual events presented pictorially, as in 
this film, has its origin in something which happened 
in my childhood. And I hope the reader will forgive 
a digression which is personal but relevant. In my 
early infancy, on those wet days which are fairly 
frequent in South-Western Scotland, I used to spend 
long hours in an attic poring over back-numbers of 
this same journal, which my dear father had bought 
at some country-house sale. The years covered 
were those between 1904 and 1910—peaceful years 
indeed, with no trouble nearer home than, of course, 
the Balkans and an affair between Russia and Japan. 
I was then—and indeed still am-—far more interested 
in the pages devoted to books, the arts, and the 
theatre. And I think I may go so far as to say that 
what education I possess owes as much to these same 
pages (to which it is now my pleasure and privilege to contribute) as to that other great joy of 
my childhood, ** The Children’s Encyclopedia.” (That same endeared attic, by the way, 
is to this very day referred to by myself and my brother as “‘ The London News Room "). 

The film begins with Armistice Day 1918, and concludes with the unholy wail of the first 
air-raid siren in September, 1939. It is full of irony, and often disturbing. The commen- 
tators are led by Mr. Emlyn Williams, whose velvet-smooth voice and wholly serious style are 
a considerable enhancement, and there are good Cockney and North-Country subsidiary 
voices as well. But I still think twenty years far too long a stretch to encompass, anything 
like satisfactorily, within a single hour-long film. And I do implore the makers of such 
films to utilise the immense evocative value of contemporary tunes and current ditties. 

When this over-substantial pageant had faded, 
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A NEW FILM WHICH WAS DUE TO HAVE ITS PREMIERE AT THE PLAZA ON CH 
(PARAMOUNT); AN AMUSING INCIDENT FROM THE FILM SHOWING (L. TO R.) MIKE (JIMMY DUNDEE), 
ELLEN CRANE (PAULETTE GODDARD), MR. TILSON (JIMMY CONLIN) AND J. D. STORM (MACDONALD CAREY). 
“Hazard,” a new film based on the novel by Roy Chanslor, tells the story of a beautiful 
, Ellen Crane —, Sy ap who suffers from a yy: fever. Luck turns against 
owner of a gambling clu 
shake off a private detective who has been sent 
back, are depicted in the film. 





“ A STAGE-STORY SET IN THE 'NINETIES " AND STARRING BETTY GRABLE AND DAN DAILEY, 
‘‘ WHO IS AS PLEASANTLY LIKE DANNY KAYE AS ANYBODY, SHORT OF GENIUS, COULD BE" 
“ MOTHER WORE TIGHTS” (20TH CENTURY-FOX) ; A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING MYRTLE 
MCKINLEY (BETTY GRABLE) WITH HER HUSBAND FRANK BURT (DAN DAILEY) AND THEIR 
TWO CHILDREN MICKIE (CONNIE MARSHALL: LEFT) AND IRIS (MONA FREEMAN). 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES AND TREASURE TROVE. 
UROPE has entered a new Dark Age. ... Immured by stern bureaucrats within 
the fortress of their homeland, the peoples of Europe will glower across the frontiers 
at each other, seeing strange peoples whose language, customs an‘ culture are completely 
foreign.” So writes Robin Maugham in “ North African Notebook ’’ (Chapman and Hall ; 
12s. 6d.), a book which, in itself, is a contradiction of the personal to the general. For 
Captain Maugham has crossed frontiers, met and talked with people of many races, and 
now gives both impressions and opinions freely, regardless of “‘ stern bureaucrats.” Start- 
ing in Spain, he travelled through: Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Libya to arrive in Egypt. 
The purpose of his journey was to see what was happening in those Arab lands in which 
the troops of different European Powers are stationed, between which there is little com- 
munication and which are in varying stages of development. The overlordship of Arab 
lands is obviously a precarious and uneasy matter. Captain Maugham’s conclusion is that 
neither France nor Spain can suppress Arab discontent indefinitely. Their best policy is 
to adjust themselves to the inevitable and propose Treaties of Assistance which will 
acknowledge their just interests. 

Colonel P. T. Etherton also writes of the people of North Africa. But he does not 
concern himself with their political aspirations and future. ‘“ Across the Great Deserts ’’ 
(Lutterworth Press ; 12s. 6d.) describes three of 
the greatest deserts in the world: the Sahara 
and the Kalahari in Africa and the Gobi in 
Mongolia. One is apt to think of all deserts as 
sandy wastes. Colonel Etherton soon disabuses 
us. Even the Sahara, with its burning sands, 
is a fantastic mixture of desert, dunes, orchards, 
wheatfields, oases and high mountains. In the 
Kalahari, which covers over half-a-million square 
miles of sandy inland plateau, there is a million- 
acre game reserve and stretches which might be 
devoted to profitable ranching and farming. The 
Gobi is an even greater anomaly than the Sahara. 
Areas of pastureland for sheep and cattle cover 
thousands of acres, with waterways, wooded 
heights and forests. 

Another who knows the Gobi and other Asian 
deserts is Kumara Padmanabha Sivasankara 
Menon, the first Indian to be recruited to the 
Indian Political Service, and eventually India’s 
diplomatic representative in China. In 1944 he 
travelled by horse, yak, on foot, station wagon 
and aeroplane from Delhi to Chungking. How 
he crossed the Himalayas, the Karakorans and 
the Pamirs, the deserts and oases of Central 
Asia, ate sea-slugs, drank vodka, talked with all 
sorts and conditions of men, is told in ‘‘ Delhi— 
Chungking '’ (Oxford University Press; 21s.). 
When he crossed from India into China at the 
ia A summit of the Mintaka Pass, 15,450 ft., he 
et Se found something of that undesirable state of 

\ affairs mentioned by Captain Maugham. 
“Until recently,” he writes, “the men of 
Hunza could go as far as Kashgar, taking with 
them apples and dried apricots and bringing 
back rugs and numdahs, on radharis (permits) 
issued by the Political Agent, Gilgit. Now 
they cannot cross the Mintaka unless they have 
regular passports viséd by the Chinese Consul- 
General in Calcutta.” He enjoyed lovely rides on 
the roof of the world and endured long desert drives 
in suffocating dust, watched Turki girls dancing, 
and glimpsed the Heavenly Mountains from Kashgar 
looking “like a silver garland on the brow 
of heaven.” 

If Asia has its Heavenly Mountains, South 
America has its Enchanted Islands. They lie off the 
coast of Ecuador and are sometimes called the 
Galapagos. Eleven years. ago a young American 
couple, down to their last {100 and tired of civil- 
isation, decided to go and live there. One must 
admire their grit, and their account of the adventure, 
“ The Enchanted Islands,’’ by Ainslie and Frances 
Conway (Biles; 15s.), shows that they also possess 
asense of humour. ‘hey were not far removed from 
the “‘ Swiss Family Robinson ” of Victorian childhood, 
save that they had no family. But it is doubtful 
whether many would seek to emulate them. Life 
on these Enchanted Islands is rough. 

That cannot be said of Sweden. When Wilson 
MacArthur and his wife walked into a grocer’s shop 
in Gothenburg, “ one looked right and left and re- 
fused to believe that it was all real.... It wasa 
gastronomic fairyland. ... It took a little while 
to learn to become customers again, not humble 
suppliants.”” ‘“ Auto Nomad in Sweden ’’ (Cassell ; 
16s.) is an intimate record of a holiday with a car. 
It takes us from Tilbury to Sweden, Lapland and 
Finland. The letterpress makes it crystal clear that it is the right way to see Sweden 
and her people as they really are. 

One does not pay £700 for a travel book simply to use it as a guide or even for any 
enjoyment it may provide in the reading. Last July there were sold at Sotheby's 129 
illuminated manuscripts and printed books selected from the library formed by the late 
Baron Horace de Landau and bequeathed by him to his niece, Mme. Hugo Finaly. It 
was the first sale of a foreign library permitted since the war; it drew an international 
gathering such as had not been seen in London since the great book sales of 1928; the 
highest price of the sale was {£16,000 ; and the total for the 129 lots was {90,982. That a 
permanent and beautiful record of this event should be available was undoubtedly to be 
desired, and such is now to hand in “ The 
Landau-Finaly Library "’ (Sotheby; {5 5s.), a 


she runs away. Her adventures, 








I waited behind for quite a while to gaze upon Miss == 
Grable capering agreeably through her new film, 


“ WITH BEST WISHES FOR 1949.” 


limited issue of the catalogue, printed on fine 
paper, with extra plates and prices and buyers’ 





which is a stage-story set in the ‘nineties and as 
pleasantly like ‘“* Yankee Doodle Dandy " as any- 
thing could be. Her new partner is a nimble young 
man called Dan Dailey, who is as pleasaatly like 
Danny Kaye as anybody, short of genius, could be. 
Incidentally, I have at long last been enabled to 
see that inspired faun in his record-breaking film, 
“ The Secret Life of Walter Mitty.” It is ingeni- 
ous and sometimes funny, .especially when the 
ebullient Danny imitates the ultra-English accent 
of an Hnglish Wing- -Commander, But I am still 
not persuaded that his methods are really suited 
to the screen, and that he is not vastly funnier 








A present which brings New Year's Greetings is always appreciated— 
especially by friends overseas. Those in search of a gift to accompany their 
good wishes for 1949 will find that a year’s subscription for The /Ilustrated 
London News provides the ideal solution. 
arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh ‘of the kind thought and good 
wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. 
for The /llustrated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. 
They should be addressed to: The Subscription Department, The /llustrated 
Londan News, Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, 
together with the name and address of the person to whom the copies are 
to be sent, and enclosing the price of the subscription, £5 Is. (to include 
the Christmas Number). 


names. That {16,000 was paid for a little 
psalter executed about 1340 for Bonne of Luxem- 
bourg, wife of Jean le Bon, Duke of Normandy 
and afterwards King of France. In 1882 this 
exquisite French manuscript was sold for £400. 
An even more startling comparison is provided 
by Raouelle Févre’s Story of Troy, dated 1490, 
which realised {1600. At the Crawford sale in 
1887 it went for a mere {1r2. The travel book at 
4700 tells of the travels of Amerigo Vespucci, in 
the course of which it was realised for the first 
time that America was truly a new world and not 
— a part of Asia. W. R. Catvert. 


Each week as the new copy 


Orders for subscriptions 














in the flesh at the music-hall.—ALan Dent. * 
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Jobn Mayow 


Air is necessary both to keep 
a fire alight and to maintain 
life. Though this important 
fact has been known for 
thousands of years, it was an 
English chemist and physician, 
John Mayow, who first proved 
by practical experiments that 


[Cay 


only a part of air supports 
life and that there is a great 
| similarity between breathing 
ea and burning. This part of the 
air, which we now know to be 
oxygen, Mayow called the | 
“ nitro-aerial spirit”. He kept a mouse in a jar of air closed by a bladder and observed 
that the bladder bulged inwards probably with the contraction of the air inside as the H en h ouses 
mouse used up the oxygen. He also observed that a mouse alone in a closed jar lived 
twice as long as a mouse kept in a jar together with a burning lamp, showing that both or Battleships 2 
For whatever purpose a bolt is required 














mouse and lamp were using up the same part of the air. 
«J hough Mayow produced some remarkably shrewd theories on chemical affinity 
and was one of the first chemists to explain how nitric acid is produced by the action 


ree th a a 
of sulphuric acid on nitre, his reputation rests on his work as a practical experi- yaes e gee Oe ee Dieee Ae Saat of He kind. 


menter. He was born in London in 1643 and entered Wadham College, Oxford, G.K.N. bolts—Black, Bright, Brass 

in 1658. He died at Bath at the early age of thirty-five, and High Tensile are made in a complete range of sizes. 

a few months after his election to the Fellowship of the 

Royal Society. John Mayow, English physician, was one 

of several chemists who helped ta solve the riddle of Ké N GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LTD. 
combustion — one of the most fundamental reactions 





in chemistry. 


| BOLT & NUT DIVISION, ATLAS WORKS. DARLASTON. S. STAFFS TEL: DARLASTON 2x 
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PETROL 


Srercive Quatre! 





































































































Look for the Red, White and Blue Globe 
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THRouGHoUutT its entire 
length (all 23 feet of it), this steel tube was made to such 
very precise limits that it proved to be a constant bore to 
everybody, including the refrigerator manufacturer, who 
prefers it like that so that his machine will work 
efficiently. Accles & Pollock have a particularly strong 
bent for the skilful manipulation of steel tubes, and can 


usually show a saving in time, trouble, weight and cost. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 


a@company 
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*% FOR.AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





THREE CLEAR DAYS IN 
RIO DE JANEIRO— 


but away from your desk for only six! 


HEN you or members of your 
Wistatt are paying a flying visit to 
South America, you want to arrange 
the journey so as to eliminate un- 
necessary waiting for flights in either 
direction. British South American 
Airways operate the most frequent, 
and therefore the most. time-saving, 
air-service to South America. Youcan 
fly to Rio de Janeiro, for example, on 
a Friday, spend 3 days there, and be 
back on the following Wednesday. 


Specimen frequencies and fares: 


From London Flights Fares 
‘fo per week Single Return 


Rio de janeiro 4 £171.4 £308.3 

Buenos Aires 3 £192.6 £346.3 

Santiago 2. £208.10 £375.6 
Subject to alteretion 

Fast services also to Natal, Sao Paulo, Monte- 

video, Lima, Barranquillaand the West Indies. 


Shippirg by air is often cheaper: 
Lesser insurance, packing and ware- 
housing costs mean that it is often 
actually cheaper to ship goods to 
South America by air. 





Announcing 
B.S.A.A.’s new. Tudor IV’s 


Starting early this month on their 
South American Wes: Coast and 
Havana schedules, and early in the 
New Year on their South American 
East Coast schedule, B.S.A.A. are 
introducing their new Tudor IV’s on 














Business Oy Ate 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 
British South American Airways Corporation, 9/11, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 (Regent 4141). 




























































































































































































bination of four. 











LIMITED SUPPLIES 


NOW OBTAINABLE IN |. A °“GENATGSAN’ 


MODERN medical science has proved that for real relief from 
pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 


FERNAN DEZ es %* These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and 


; codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 

FE IN O it : stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 
oad aah Set Vik That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 
relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 
neuralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit forming. 
No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from all chemists. 


‘COGE 


the modern formula for the 4-way relief of pain 


FRODUCT 


NE’ 
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the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 





RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD: SALFORD 6- LANCS 
aso at 314 Regent Street - London . WI 
HAMUFACTUMERS «OF HGH «GRADE WIATHGAWHAR 



































HALIFAX ~- SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC ~ VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT’ ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “‘In Bond” for 
Passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 








se aishescM UO neta 0 cc 
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Ferner 
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Precious moments 


Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, has 
witnessed as well as created many precious 
moments. Today, supplies are limited, but 
this Danish delight will grace your day 
whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 






























Forget your feet Arch Preserver’s hidden comfort 
features give you bracing support (steel arch 
bridge) . . . gentle protection (individually placed 
metatarsal pad) . . . natural walking, free, 
from strain (perfectly flat innersole). Choose 
from the multiple fittings available in 
each size and half-size. 
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“TCH PRESERVE 


Mirren PRESERVER SHOE LTD. ‘7-18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON,. W.!. (Wholesale Only) 


ame 


— 





Huntley 
& Palmers 








The Smiths * 


vote for Creda 





because the new Creda is just what the Smiths have always wanted— 
| fast boiling, large oven with fully automatic control separately heated 
plate warming drawer, special device for simmering, easy to clean — ali 
| designed in a thoroughly modern cheerful exterior 





Ask for particulars from your Electricity 
| Supply Showrooms or Electrical Retailer 


ELECTRIC COOKERS 


| SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM & BRANCHES A @ COMPANY 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—i’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
day ..:. 


I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 


Precisely, but why the difference ? 


Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’: finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. ; g 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the vreference 
twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn’t make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 


4 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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MARKETS 
ABROAD... 













































. . . you are invited to utilise the 
many services provided by the 
Bank. 

Enquiries will be welcomed 
at any of the numerous Branches 
throughout England and Wales. 


National Provincial Bank 


Limigteob 


—& 
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The Swan — a pen made with the 4 2004 


precision of a fine watch — is a gift 
that keeps gratitude warm for 

many a year. | For its service is lifelong 
and the nib makes your writing 

an expression of your personality 


Prices: from 25/8 to 55/- including Purchase Tax 


MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD., 41 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.I 








IT TAKES 
560,000 LBS. OF 





AND DECORATE A 
BATTLESHIP OF THE based on the skill 
VANGUARD CLASS , | and experience of 
= as Me — three generations 


MONSANTO 


CEAGERG 
is se tlicai CHEMICALS 


RETAIL PRICE 32/4 per dottic ie | 








PAINT TO PRESERVE —=—~ af 








Action—or another chance? 
The N.S.P.C.C.’sjobisahard 
one, for on their decision 


child’s happiness. N.S.P.C.C. 
Inspectors always try to 
re-build home 
life where possible, and 

oP they have a remarkable 


record of successes : last 




















year more than 40,000 homes were 
helped to some better way of living. 
There were only 1054 prosecutions. 


oes ere NS PCC: 


| NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 4 VICTORY HSE., LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C.2 











| 















The enduring preservative qualities in paint are 
due, largely, to the chemical preservatives used 
in its manufacture. To-day P.C.M.C.(parachloro- 
metacresol) is one of the most efficient preserva- 
tives used forthis pu: pose. Monsantoare theonly 
manufacturers of P.C M.C. in Great Britain. 


KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


— |PASTILLES 
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| VIA IMPERIAL 








THE SWITCH FAMILY ROBINSON 


The Peak of Perfection 












































Father kept the electric -) | |Mother used the 
fire OFF— even though ’ | | electric cooker 
it was a bit chilly. 4 Jas economically 
- ‘| |}as possible. 
o \ = / fe ait 
zt aan 
\ ine) 
| aa | 
! Comfet arranged 
}! } to have her bath 
at night— 
during the 
OFF peak period. 
13 WORDS FOR 5/- TO 

















ANY PART OF THE EMPIRE 


It seemed like a dream. Today “Many happy returns”, “Congratulations”, 
. everybody helped to keep down 


ZR electricity demand during the 
peak period. ages that gain so much by cabling. How 


}AND SO WE DIDN’T HAVE nice to stir the chords of memory in the 


mind of an absent friend. 


“It’s a boy”; these are the kind of mess- 











CABLE VIA IMPERIAL THIS WAY. By Phone. Ring the nearest Cable and 
Wireless Office, or ask the exchange for “ Foreign Telegrams ” and 


¢ 4 oy ( : A = dictate your message to the Post Office. 
FIOKG 80 a5 PS 4 : he S x iN N N S j ) i 
Asseee + VV POS. 3 VP By oh pt we “RE AWN From any Cable and Wireless Branch. ‘There are over 40 offices 
Pass LL SV PEC hs a pais WB) Se ; : . of Cable and Wireless Ltd. in London and the Provinces. 











LECTRICITY FACT lu Re on eV 

To avoid electricity cuts this winter, industry aims to reduce its Peak Load From any Post Office. cc) 

demand by 30°,—by spreading the load to other times of day. Commercial offices Palak pene ma pe a 
and shops, with less scope for economy, are organising for a 20% economy of CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
demand. Domestic consumers can make or mar these efforts by careful or wasteful | TELEPHONE : TEMple Bar 8494 

use of electricity. Keep your demand “Off-Peak”. (British Electricity) —— 











DEAFNESS.... 
A NEEDLESS BURDEN 
Does Deafness cloud your happiness, destroy 
your business confidence and mar your social life? 
Then, start living again. Join the many thousands 
who now enjoy life to the full with an Amplivox 
‘tall-distance’’ Hearing Aid prescribed for their 


individual needs. YOU can test it in your daily 
life before purchase. 


Write for fully descriptive brochure “B"’ or 
preferably call for free consultation—it is so 
important to you. 


A asl P LI VOX : en 


2 Bentinck St., London, W.1! 
(Welbeck 2591) 

















SETTER HEARING MEANS HAPPIER LIVING | 
LONDON . LIVERPOOL . GLASGOW . LEEDS 
MANCHESTER © NEWCASTLE ¢ BIRMINGHAM e — CARDIFF 
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GAKEO BY APPOINTED BAKERS 


S x VITALITY 


Y 
( 











ASK YOUR BAKER 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—-This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written con ent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or therwis disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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The Havana leaf in Burlingtons is of the finest quality 


I know, Ill give him a 


Gillette razor set! 


How his eyes will light up when I present him 
with it on Christmas morning! He probably 
hasn’t had a new Gillette Razor Set for years, 
and his old one is a veteran now. How he'll 
thank me for those mornings and mornings of 
smoother, quicker shaving! There are Gillette 
Razor Sets in a variety of attractive modern 
cases. Sets from 3/1 to 30/- including Purchase 
Tax. 


: wa cia . e No. 15 Set (illustrated). Aristocrat one-piece 
THE PERFECT ALTERNATIVE iii razor in nickel-plated case with hinged blade 
TO IMPORTED HAVANAS v sheath. 10 Blue Gillette blades. 28/9 inc. P. Tax 


No. 21 Set. Contains an Aristocrat one-piece 
razor and 10 Blue Gillette blades in a leatherette 
covered metal case with chromium plated 
rims. 24/9 inc. P. Tax. 


Coronas 2/7 Petit Coronas 2/! 


























In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 
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CHAMPIO: , 
,ecvenes an Comet ee | The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, London & Branches 
| T 63 
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